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FIRST TIME UNDER ANY TREE... 


The new Royal Portable! 


THERE’S NEVER BEEN such a typewriter in all the years of 
Christmas giving! 


For there’s everything new and different about the 
new Royal Portable. Everything better. 


There’s sweeping new beauty throughout. A bold 
is D d 5 

streamlined look that says: “Here’s the world’s first 

truly modern portable typewriter!” 


And there are amazing new features. Revolutionary 
features like: 


FINGER-FLOW KEYS... designed to cradle your finger 
tips. Keys that are shaped to 

the contour of your fingers. 

Exclusive with Royal, these 

keys, and Royal’s fully-stand- 

ard “office typewriter” key- 


board, give easier, faster, 


more accurate typing! 
Speed Spacer! Another new Royal ex- f ex , 
clusive—with the space bar built right into ~e 
the typewriter’s frame. Designed and placed so aD 
that your thumb just can’t miss it! 


Rapid Ribbon Changer! This great 
new Royal feature eliminates fumbling and 
fussing. A simple down-up motion secures 
the ribbon in place. Ribbon-changing is now 
a snap. Saves time, trouble—sweetens dis- 
positions! 


To these Royal features, add “Magic” Margin! 


These time-saving, work-saving wonders go hand in hand with the 
famous “Magic” Margin—the exclusive Royal device that sets 
your margin in a split-second! 

And these are only a few of the outstanding features of the new 
Royal. Only a few of the reasons why the new Royal Portable 
makes the perfect Christmas gift! 


Available in two models: Quiet De Luxe and Arrow. See them at 
your dealer’s now—put the new Royal Portable at the top of 
your list! . 


-aa0¢ 
Royal Portable 


The World’s First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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How to WIN *50 just by 
. pushing a button! 








by Ken Johnson 


Kenneth Bell (of Detroit) entered this picture in the Scholastic Photography 
Awards last year—won a two-year scholarship at a photography school. 


This is one of the times when I wish 
I were about 18 years younger. 


For any one of you guys and gals 
up through senior high can enter a 
picture in the Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards and win yourself 
as much as $50 just by pushing a 
shutter button” 


Take a squint at all the prizes. $25 
first prizes—13 of them. $15 second 
prizes. $10 third prizes. Plus having 
your winning picture exhibited in 
New York City. Plus a chance at 
winning 3 scholarships. 

And, as if that isn’t enough, I’ll see 
(personally) that Ansco doubles any 
prize money you get, provided you 
take your prize-winning picture on 


Ansco Film. 


But as far as I can see, you just 
naturally have a better chance of 
winning if you use Ansco Film. For 
Ansco has an “extra margin of safety”’ 
that helps you get a better picture, 
even though you may make small 
exposure errors. 


It’s the “all-weather” film. You can 
use it on sunny, cloudy, even on 
rainy days. 

As I said, you get a better chance 
of winning a prize — and your prize 
is twice as big if you use Ansco Film 
when you enter the Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards. Write Scholas- 
tic Publications, 7 East 12th Street, 
New York, N. Y. for full details. 


ASK rx ANSCO FILM & CAMERAS 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE @ FILM CORPORATION 





Additional 


prizes worth 


over S23000 


Winners in the Scholastic Art Awards 
Contest can add to their winnings 
without extra effort by submitting 
their entries on Strathmore Artist 
Papers and Boards. These papers 
help you get your best results, as 
they do famous professional artists 
throughout the country. 


$15 extra... for the winners of any 
of the 1st prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


$10 extra... for the winners of any 
of the 2nd prizes whose work 
was done on Strathmore. 

$5 extra...for the winners of any 


of the 3rd prizes whose work 
was done on Strathmore. 


What's more...each cash prize win- 
ner and each honorable mention 
winner will receive a packet of 
Strathmore papers, with value 
over $5. 

Total numbér of possible 

extraawards ...... ++. 320 


Total value of possible 
extra prizes ....... . $2920 


Make Paper Part of Your Picture! 
Write Dept. S3 today for free Sample Book. 


STRATHMORE 


Artist Papers & Boards 


Strathmore Paper Company 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 





Say What. 


- « - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Mag is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 





Dear Editor: 

In “Say What You Please!” (Oct. 
27) there were some letters disagreeing 
with your evaluation of The Babe Ruth 
Story and approving William Bendix’s 
performance as the Babe. I agree with 
your Sports Editor—the film was “far- 
fetched.” 

However, it is interesting to know 
that William Bendix, as a boy, was bat 
boy for the team on which the Babe 
played. Admiring the Babe as he did, 
one might say that Bill Bendix had a 
dream come true when he got the 
chance to portray the Babe in the 
movies. 

Joan Schoonmaker 
Kelvyn Park H. S., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

I think you have a very good maga- 
zine for high school students. I espe- 
cially like the letters that appear in 
“Say What You Please!” from students 
in other countries. They are educational, 
as well as interesting. If any of your 
foreign readers want to write to me, 
I'll be glad to answer. 

Lester King 
Wauseon, Ohio 


Dear Editor: 

The Russians have been taking a 
rhetorical beating in the current U.N. 
meetings in Paris. , 

The English delegate quoted Andrei 
Gromyko as saying that the term “com- 
promise” is not included in the Russian 
dictionary. Russia’s representative re- 
plied that the word “compromise” was 
included in the Soviet dictionary. He 
stated that the Russians want to com- 
promise and will compromise with 
those who will compromise with them. 
He said that they had reached agree- 
ments with President Roosevelt, and 
that it was easy to compromise with 
him, because he, too, wanted to com- 
promise. 


You Please! 


The Russian delegate might have 
chosen a better example (if one were 
available to him) to convince the world 
of Russian willingness to give and take. 

The memoirs of President Roosevelt's 
own followers show that his “grand de 
sign” was to give Stalin everything he 
asked, preferably before he asked for 
it, in the hope that such generosity 
would quiet the Russian dictator's sus- 
picions of a world league against him. 

The world now knows what Stalin 
got from Roosevelt. I believe that the 
conferences at Yalta and Teheran 
brought on the present world crisis. 
Compromise involves mutual contribu- 
tions. What did Stalin ever give Presi- 
dent Roosevelt? 

Nancy Springer 
Rice Lake, Wis. 


Dear Editor: 

Orchids to you for the excellent short 
story, “Your Heart’s Out of Order,” 
(Sept. 29). I thought the heroine was 
typical of teen-age girls. 

I've just finished reading Jerraline 
Srp’s letter (“Say What You Please!,” 
Nov. 3) objecting to your publishing 
the above story. I think the fact that 
teen-age girls sometimes “sigh and 
groan” over boy-trouble is a minor 
matter, and doesn’t at all indicate that 
we aren’t grown-up on the whole. 

Norma Thomas 
Louisville, Ky. 


Dear Editor: 

I was immensely touched by Gloria 
Matthews’ essay, “The Glasses” (Young 
Voices, Sept. 29). We discussed the 
essay thoroughly in class, and nothing 
I have ever read has made me tee! 
closer to real life than Gloria’s article. 
I wear glasses, too. 

Rosalie E. Bent 
Mount St. Mary’s Academy 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


I am interested in music and liked 


, the article on Carmen Cavallaro (Sept. 


22). But I do think you have too many 
articles on world affairs. 


Therese Rose Laroche 


Concord, N. H. 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Stockho 


IX months ago the editors of Scholastic Magazines 
\ saw some technicolor stills and the script of Joan of 

Arc. We knew then that this would be one of the 
great pictures of 1948, fully deserving our “Movie of the 
Month” Award for November. 

For these prize-winning films, we usually present a 
hand-lettered scroll to some big-shot executive. This 
time we heard rumors that a flock of Hollywoodites 
was trekking to New York for the world premiere of 
Joan, but we kept our fingers crossed. 

One fine day the telephone buzzed: “Can you be at 
the RKO offices in Radio City in half an hour?” 

Could we? We would have staggered on crutches 
from a hospital bed to present that award. For the 
“executive” who was to reeeive it was none other than— 
Miss Ingrid Bergman. 

Our breathless delegation piled into a taxi—one 
lissome, dewy-eyed gal reporter to ask Miss Bergman 
some leading questions; one bald-headed, middle-aged 
editor to hand over the scroll; one stalwart advertising 
man to keep things practical. The RKO corridors were 
jammed with teen-age fans waiting for the star. 

Miss Bergman might be your best friend down the 
street. Her handclasp is firm. She smiles often and 
spontaneously. She talks simply, directly, with just the 
faintest trace of that’ delightful Swedish burr. In spite 
of a schedule that would turn other women into nervous 
wrecks, she was poised, collected, giving her whole 
attention to her guests. 

Specifications? She’s a tall girl (5 feet 8%), 135 
pounds, half willowy grace, half Viking vigor. Her 
clothes were deceptively simple—black broadcloth 
trimmed with velvet, above ankle-length; one brief 
strand of pearls, a pair of heavy metallic bracelets; 
black suede low-heeled shoes; a flowing page-boy bob, 





OUR FRONT COVER: This striking shot of high school basketballers 
putting their all into a practice session is by nineteen-year-old Gene 
Barton, of Will Rogers High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. With this 
photo Gene won second prize in the sports classification of Scho- 
lastie’s annual Photography Awards. 











Miss Bergman receives Scholastic Movie Award 
from Editor-in-Chief Kenneth M. Gould 


blonder than we expected; and not a smidgeon of make- 
up. Ingrid’s natural color—her Northern Spy-Winesap 
cheeks—is so high that the studio dusts it with powder 
for the screen. 

“How do you stay so completely individual?” we 
asked her. 

“I never especially tried to be different,” she said, 
“but years ago I determined that there was only one 
thing that mattered—to be always myself and the best 
actress I was capable of being. If you let other people 
run your life for you, you are lost. 

“I try to play only parts that are believable. I dislike 
anything that’s false. But always I wanted to play Joan 
of Arc because she was, of all women in history, the one 
who lived most truly her own deep self and stuck to her 
purpose with a profound faith.” 

Everyone knows that Miss Bergman, in private life, is 
Mrs. Peter Lindstrom, the wife of an able young neuro- 
surgeon in Los Angeles, and the mother of a ten-year-old 
daughter, Pia. She keeps her family life and her profes- 
sion strictly separate, and allows no glare of publicity to 
intrude on their home. 

“When we went back to Sweden last summer,” she 
said, “my little daughter was out playing every day with 
the neighborhood kids. One afternoon we were to have 
a tea party for the children, when Pia ran in with her 
dirty jeans. I wanted her to get cleaned up for the 
occasion, but she stubbornly refused. Finally I got out 
of her what was the matter. “These other children,’ Pia 
pleaded, “haven't any nice clothes to wear, and I want 
them to feel at home.’” 

Pia’s answer helps to explain a great deal about Miss 
Bergman herself. She had feared that her old friends in 
Sweden would think she was “stuck up” because of her 
success and her glamour. “But they had to admit I 
hadn't changed a bit—except to become a little more 
mature, I hope,” she added with a smile. 

With all the Klieg lights and artificial adulation of 
Hollywood beating on her, Ingrid Bergman has re- 
mained just what she always was—a fresh, unspoiled, 
wholesome, deeply thoughtful young woman. 


‘\ 
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Bryce was born on a small farm in Nebraska. By the time he 
started school he was driving his father’s tractor. The years 
passed quickly for a boy active in Scouting, sports, and 
study. It was during his third year in high school that his 
physics course suggested electrical engineering as a career. 
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Variety was the keynote then—different jobs in different 
places. While he was working at the plant in Pittsfield, 
Mass., Bryce met Dorothy Boos—and the boy from the 
plains of Nebraska learned to ski. Before long Dorothy 
was Mrs. Wyman. 
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HE PULLS THE PLUG 
ON POWER 


The Story of 
Bryce Wyman 


BRYCE Wyman is one man who plays guardian uncle 
to a mighty big baby—the high-powered electric cir. 
cuits that are the pulse of American industry. 

When lightning strikes, or insulation fails and 
causes a short circuit, currents of thousands of amperes 
rush over the power lines from all the system's gen. 
erators. Bryce’s job as design engineer for power cir. 
cuit breakers is to see that the circuit is broken ina 
fraction of a second before vital equipment is damaged 
by the heat from that unbridled, runaway power. 

Bryce found his way to General Electric's Philadel. 
phia plant and his specialty through materials testing, 
power transformers, and turbines. Now his boyish 
grin is testimony to the satisfaction of the years of 
achievement behind him and a bright future ahead, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 


That meant college, and hard work to earn money at 
assorted jobs. One was the mapping of all high voltage 
power lines in Nebraska. Another was a study of the 
city of Lincoln's traffic flow. As soon as he was gradu- 
ated, Bryce joined General Electric as a Test Engineer. 
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Since then, as he has grown into bigger jobs, Bryce has 
kept studying—business and economics as well as engi- 
neering. A recent highlight in his “education” was a trip 
to study the giant electric installations at the famous 
Grand Coulee Dam in Washington. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Wide World 


Above: Austrian farmer, with curved pipe, on Pe ; 


mountain farm. Below: Flags indicate U. S., 
British, French, Russian occupation 
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world. The first victim of Nazi 

aggression, she is today a victim 
of Allied disunity. A liberated country, 
she has been treated like a conquered 
enemy, split by the Big Powers into four 
zones of occupation, as in Germany. 

In the Moscow Declaration of 
November 1, 1943, the United States, 
Britain, and Russia solemnly pledged 
themselves to re-establish “a free and 
independent Austria.” 

After her liberation by the Allies in 
1945, Austria was divided into four 
zones and allotted to American, British, 
French, and Soviet forces (see map). 
Vienna, the capital, though within the 
Soviet zone, was also—like Berlin — 
divided into four sectors to be jointly 
administered by an Allied Kommanda- 
tura. An Allied Control Council for 
Austria, consisting of the four military 
commanders of the occupying forces, 
was established to govern the country 
as a whole. 

These were all temporary measures, 
until the Big Four drew up an Austrian 
treaty. Nor was this to be, strictly speak- 
ing, a “peace treaty,” since the Allies 
specifically declared that Austria was 
to be considered a liberated, not a 


Aone” has a grievance against the 


vanquished, nation, Hence the pact to 
be signed was to be “a treaty between 
the states.” 

A provisional government was estab- 
lished on April 29, 1945, under the 
leadership of Dr. Karl Renner, a veteran 
socialist. It proclaimed Austria a demo- 
cratic republic and restored the consti- 
tution of 1920. 

On November 25, 1945, a free elec- 
tion was held in Austria for the national 
assembly. The Catholic People’s Party 
won 85 seats out of a total of 165, a 
clear majority. The Socialists won 76, 
and the Communists only four seats. 

The leader of the People’s Party, Dr. 
Leopold Figl, became chancellor (prime 
minister) and Dr. Karl Renner was 
chosen president of the republic. This 
government is still in office today. 

There are important differences to 
keep in mind between the set-up in 
Austria and in Germany. Unlike Ger- 
many, Austria has a central, national 
government which is recognized by all 
the major Allies. Its freedom of action 
is limited only to the extent that the 
occupation authorities may, by unani- 
mous vote, block any measure adopted 
by the Austrian government. 

The four-power Allied Control 
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Four-power military police patrol Vienna, which is jointly administered. 


Council for Austria agreed ia July, 1946, 
that any general law passed by the 
Austrian parliament would go into effect 
within a month, unless the four 
authorities expressed unanimous dis- 
approval. This is a basic departure from 
the practice in Germany where any of 
the four occupying powers can block 
the decisions of the other three. 

The Potsdam Agreement, signed by 
the U. S., Britain, and Russia in August, 
1945, flatly stated that “reparations 
shall not be extracted from Austria.” 
However, Russia did win approval of 
a proviso which secured for her the 
right to claim all German assets (indus- 
trial plants and equipment) in her zone. 

But what exactly “German assets” are 
was not defined by the Potsdam Agree- 
ment. According to Russia’s interpreta- 
tion, “German assets” are all German 
property in Austria at the end of the 
war. The United States, Britain, and 
France define “German assets” as Ger- 
man property in Austria prior to 1938 
(the year Austria was absorbed by 
Nazi Germany). 


In addition to the assets dispute, two 
other important differences developed 
among the Allies. Yugoslavia, ignoring 
the provisions of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, has set forth a claim for $150,- 
000,000 worth of reparations from 
Austria. Her claim has Russian support. 

Then there is the issue about 
Austria’s frontiers. The Western democ- 
racies believe the territory of Austria 
should remain the same as it was in 
1938, But Yugoslavia, again backed by 
Russia, is demanding a slice of the 
southern province of Carinthia (shaded 
area on map). 

These, mainly, have been the 
stumbling blocks in the conclusion of 
an Austrian treaty. Negotiations were 
formally begun in January, 1947, and 
“were suspended in May, 1948—after 110 
meetings! 

Russia has slightly tempered her 
demands. After this prolonged period 


of hard bargaining she expressed will- 
ingness to settle for (a) a 50-year claim 
to two thirds of Austria’s oi] production; 
(b) all the Balkan assets of the Dan- 
ubian Shipping Company; and (c) a 
lump sum of $150,000,000 as settlement 
for all other “German assets.” 

The Western Powers feel that this 
is too high a price to pay for an Austrian 
treaty. It would cripple Austria eco- 
nomically. And since Austria could not 
pay the $150,000,000 herself, the 
money would have to come from the 
U. S. In effect, America would be 
paying reparations to Russia. 

Meanwhile, Russia has helped herself 
to Austrian property. She has taken 
away as much movable property as she 
could from her zone in Austria. And 
Russia’s zone is the most industrialized 
in the country. Said one Viennese wit, 
the Russians have Austria’s industry 
and the Western Powers have the 
scenery. Whatever assets the Russians 
could not cart away, they placed under 
a Soviet trust and set to work to pro- 
duce goods for Russia. 

The weakness shown by the Com- 


0. V. W. photo 
Fancy costumes of Burgenland 


munists in recent Austrian elections js 
largely attributable to this behavior }y 
the Russians. 

Nor have the Russians endeared 
themselves to the population by their 
frequent arrests and kidnappings of 
prominent Austrians. Sinc> the end of 
the war, Russian authorities have ab. 
ducted several hundred persons whom 
they considered “anti-Soviet,” according 
to a recent Foreign Policy Report. : 

The Austrians are also bitter about 
the occupation costs. One tenth of th 
entire national budget is used to defray 
these expenses. Most of this money goes 
to Russia, which is the only one of the 
Big Four that still insists on full pay- 
ment of occupation costs. 

The Russians are believed to have 
about 60,000 troops in the country who 
are “living off the land.” The U. S. army 
of occupation, numbering 8.000, pays 
its own way, at a cost to American 
taxpayers of $150,000,000 a vear. The 
U. S. Army has also provided Austrians 
with food, clothing, coal and other help 
totaling $115,000,000. Moreover, Aus- 
tria, as one of the 16 Marshall Plan 
countries, is receiving this year an in- 
itial grant of $70,000,000. 


Decline of an Empire 


The one amazing fact about Austria 
is that she has managed to attain a 
high degree of political and economic 
stability. There have been no large- 
scale strikes, no political disorders, no 
runaway inflation. Industry is rapidh 
approaching 1937 production levels. 
This is true of electricity, steel, pig iron 
There is still a keen shortage of con- 
sumers’ goods and food. But Austria 
has always had to import food. 

Once the overlord of a great con- 
tinental empire, Austria was reduced 
after World War I to a small Alpine 
republic. Under the Treaty of Saint 
Germain-en-Laye, in 1919, Hungarn 
was detached from the pre-World 
War I Dual Monarchy of Austria- 
Hungary. Other parts of the empire 
were given to newly-formed Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Italy, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia. What remained, present- 
day Austria, was a tiny country smaller 
than the state of Maine and with fewer 
inhabitants than the city of New York 
area 32,369 square miles; population 
6,366,946. 

On March 12, 1938, Hitler's hordes 
marched into Austria and annexed the 
country. The Nazi nightmare lasted for 
seven years. 

And, today, three and a half years 
after their liberation, the Austrians look 
forward to the day when they will be 
finally “liberated from their liberators.” 
Until that day comes, as one Austrian 
put it, “we shall continue to be more 

“blue than our famed Danube.” 
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“civil liberties” cases will come be- 

fore the Supreme Court for review. 
This is part of a development that 
started about thirty years ago. This de- 
velopment has made the Supreme 
Court more and more the final guardian 
of civil liberties in America. 

What are civil liberties? In a general 
way they are those liberties guaranteed 
in the bills of rights of almost all state 
constitutions and in the first ten Amend- 
ments (the Bill of Rights) of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. They inciude such 
things as freedom of religion, of speech, 
press, assembly, and petition, the right 
of fair trial (due process of law), and 
protection against unfair practices by 
government. 
~ In the American system, these rights 
or liberties are supposed to be inherent 
in men, and not granted by a benevolent 
government. 

This is the doctrine of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—that “all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able Rights,” and that “to secure these 
Rights Governments are __ instituted 
among Men.” The rights come first. 
They belong equally to all men, and 
all men have them at birth. It is im- 
portant to keep this firmly in mind, for 
in our Own way even in the United 
States, we sometimes hear the contrary 
doctrine that the government may dole 
out these rights by deciding just how 
much freedom of speech or of press 
men may enjoy. 


T’: fall and winter a whole crop of 


You Are Born with Rights 


Civil liberties are guaranteed (not 
granted) by all the states in their con- 
stitutions. This began with the very 
first state constitutions and has con- 
tinued unbroken to our own day. Thus 
the Virginia Bill of Rights of 1776 pro- 
claimed: 

“That all men are by nature equally 
free and independent, and have certain 
inherent rights, of which, when they 
enter into a state of society, they can- 
not by any compact deprive or divest 
their posterity; namely the enjoyment 
of life and liberty, with the means of 
acquiring and possessing property, and 
pursuing and obtaining happiness and 
safety.” 

The Massachusetts Bill of Rights of 
1780, written by John Adams, included 
similar provisions. 

The theory behind all this was that 
tights belong to men, and that they 
were under the sole protection of the 
states. As yet the Federal Government 
didn’t enter into the picture, for there 
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ivil Liberties in Court 


was no Federal Government. When in 
1787 the Fathers framed a Federal Con- 
stitution, that document did not have 
a bill of rights. 

Why not? Certainly not because the 
framers were unsympathetic to such 
provision for rights. On the contrary, it 
was because it was taken for granted 
that the Federal Government could 
never deprive persons of their rights. 

The new national government was, 
after all, one which had only specified 
or enumerated powers. Among these 
powers there was none that permitted 
legislation on the matter of civil lib- 
erties. Yet so sensitive were Americans 
of that day to the protection of their 
civil rights that most of the state con- 
ventions asked for the addition of spe- 
cific guarantees that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would never infringe on these 
rights. Such guarantees were therefore 
written into the first ten Amendments 
to the Constitution. 

Congress has not, in fact, made laws 
which impair civil liberties. There have 
been a few exceptions, to be sure, but 
on the whole the record of a century 
and a half is a very good one. The ex- 
ceptions all came in connection with 
war or fear of war, and raised special 
questions about the war powers of the 
Government. 

The guarantees in the Federal Con- 


stitution were, in fact, more effective 
than the guarantees in the state con- 
stitutions. Almost all so-called civil lib- 
erties cases have come up from the 
states. What happens is that some state 
legislature passes an act which limits 
freedom of speech, or discriminates 
against the press, or seems to restrict 
freedom of assembly, or that some state 
court fails to give a fair trial (that is, to 
observe “due process of law”) to some 
one. Altogether there have been hun- 
dreds of such cases. 

One other point should be mentioned. 
States which violate, or seem to violate, 
the bills of rights do not do so deliber- 
ately. But guarantees of civil liberties 
are, to some degree, vague. 

What, precisely, is “due process of 
law”? Just what is freedom of speech 
or freedom of the press? You might 
think these things are plain and simple, 
but they are not. Thus, as Justice 
Holmes once said, no one has the right 
to yell “fire” in a crowded theatre on 
the theory of “free speech.” Thus no 
newspaper has the right to lie about 
individuals because it is guaranteed a 
“free press.” 

It is because the “rights” of the con- 
stitution are so often vague, that so 
much legislation is challenged and so 
many cases come to the courts. We will 
deal with some of these next week. 


@pper in Puck (1890s)—Culver Service. 


There has always been fear that some pressure group would gain hold on 
the Court. This is cartoonist’s view of what Populist control would do. 
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". S. Marine Corps photo 


Dressed in typical colorful regalia this Samoan Marine pri- 
vate weaves basket. U. S. acquired American Samoa in 1900. 
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Marianas, Carclines. end Marshalls are U. S. trust area. 


Map by Eva Mizerek 


U. S. is guardian of 623 trustee islands 


Pacific 


HERE IS another Garden of Eden, which exists 

in the world today. It is part of U. S. territory 

There is a place on American soil where jts 
inhabitants live leisurely off nature. An hour’s work 
a day is enough for a man to keep his family well-fed 
and sheltered. The climate is kindly. 

Money is seldom used and when it is, the most 
popular currency is beads, shells, and stones. There 
is no television, no radios. The “old look” is stil] in 
vogue, and that consists of grass skirts. 

This present-day paradise is the island of Yap, in 
the Pacific Ocean 5,000 miles southwest ‘of San 
Francisco. Yap is one of 623 islands and islets in 


-the Pacific inherited by Uncle Sam as a result of 


World War II. The islands—many are as idyllic as 
Yap—are known as Micronesia (“tiny islands”). They 
consist of three island chains—the Marshalls, the 
Carolines, and the Marianas. 

All together these islands have a land area of 
only 829 square miles (about twice the size of Los 
Angeles). Their total population is estimated at 
50,000 (less than a third that of Miami, Florida 
But these islands are scattered over 3,000,000 square 
miles of the Pacific, just north of the equator. 

The islands of Micronesia consist of the strangest 
assortment of land masses that exist on this planet 
The Marshalls, for example, are coral atolls less than 
the height of a man above sea level. (An atoll is a 
belt of coral reef surrounding a central lagoon.) The 
Marianas and the Carolines are, for the most part. 
volcanic islands or partially submerged mountain 
peaks. 

The economic importance of the islands is slight. 
Resources are limited to phosphates, copra (dried 
coconut), and—in some of the larger Marianas— 
sugar. The soil,on most of the islands is unsuited for 
anything except coconut palms and shrubs. Yet food, 
although limited in variety, is plentiful. On all 
inhabited islands, the coconut palm furnishes the 
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This Guam school is housed in converted Quonset hut. 
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natives with their most staple nourish- 


ment. There is also an abundance of fish. 


The people who inhabit these dots 
of land are all of the same Micronesian 
rice. They are intelligent, friendly, 
good-naturea people. They are dark- 
skinned, with straight hair, and an 
almost European cast of features. 

Despite their common racial strain, 
the various islanders differ in language 
and custom. Culturally they range from 
the educated Guamanians, who were 
Christianized by the Spaniards 300 
years ago, to peop'e who still live 
literally in the Stone Age. 

Today these gentle Pacific island folk 
are the “wards” of Uncle Sam. The 
far-flung specks of land on which they 
live are now known as “The United 
States Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands.” The United States does not 
own these islands outright. We have 
merely assumed trusteeship obligations 
for them under the United Nations. 

The Marianas were discovered by 
the Spaniards in 1521, the Carolines 
by the Portuguese in 1527, and the 
Marshalls by the Spaniards in 1529. 
Spain occupied all these islands in 1686. 
Germany later grabbed the Marshalls as 
a protectorate in 1885. 

At the end of the Spanish-American 
War in 1898, Guam (in the Marianas), 
which had been occupied by U. S. 
forces, was ceded by Spain to the United 
States. (The U. S. also acquired the 
Philippines from Spain at the time, 
but they were granted their independ- 
ence on July 4, 1946.) Spain sold the 
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Natives practice scientific farming. 


remainder of the Marianas and the 
Carolines to Germany. 

After the outbreak of World War 
I in 1914, a Japanese expeditionary 
force took possession of the German 
islands “to protect the interests of the 
Western Allies.” Later Japan was 
awarded these islands as a League of 
Nations mandate, but the U. S. kept 
Guam as a way-station on the road to 
the Philippines. 

In violation of her mandate Japan 
strongly fortified the larger islands in 
the 1930s, after resigning from the 
League. It was from these islands that 
she launched the attack on Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941. 

During the war in the Pacific these 
islands became bloody milestones on 
the road to victory. They were wrested 
from the Japanese by U. S. forces at a 
cost of 6,267 American lives. 

In 1947 Uncle Sam promoted a big 
“real estate” deal. He formally asked 
the U. N. Security Council for exclusive 
custody of these Japanese - mandated 
islands in the Pacific. 

The request was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Security Council on April 
2, 1947. 


Our “Strategic” Trust 


A U.N. trusteeship agreement is, in 
effect, a treaty between the United 
Nations and one of itt member 
countries. The country involved agrees 
to administer the affairs of a non-self- 
governing territory on behalf of the 
U. N. The administering country (“the 
trustee”) assumes “as a sacred trust” the 
obligation to promote the well-being 
of the inhabitants of the trust territory. 

Under the U. N. Trusteeship System, 
there are two types of trust territories: 
(1) “strategic areas”—those useful for 
military purposes; and (2) “non-stra- 
tegic areas”—All others. The former are 
under control of the Security Council 
(where each of the Big Five has a veto 
power). And the latter are under the 
General Assembly and the Trusteeship 
Council. 

The U. S. holds a “strategic area” 
trusteeship. This means that the U. S. 
is sole administrator of the islands and 
has the right to build military bases on 
them. For all intents and purposes the 
islands are American territory, though 
legally they are under the U. N. 
(Already, Kwajalein Island in the 
Marshalls has become the U. S. Navy’s 
most important anchorage west of Pearl 
Harbor.) 

The acceptance of the trusteeship has 
imposed certain responsibilities on the 
United States. We are pledged to pro- 
mote the political development of the 
natives not only for self-government but 
also toward possible independence. We 
are obliged to protect the inhabitants 
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against loss of their lands and resources 
and, generally, to promote their eco- 
nomic advancement. We must protect 
their health and foster their educational 
progress. 

The U. S. trusteeship agreement 
covers only the islands formerly held 
by Japan under mandate from the 
League of Nations—i.e, the Marianas 
(except Guam), the Carolines, and the 
Marshalls. It does not affect, for ex- 
ample, Guam, Wake, Midway, and 
American Samoa. These islands were 
owned by the U. S. prior to the 
war and continue to be U. S. possessions 
(marked with flags on-map.) 

The trusteeship agreement does not 
include a number of other islands, such 
as Tarawa in the Gilberts and Guadal- 
canal in the Solomons. These were 
have now been restored to British rule. 

Finally our trusteeship does not ex- 
tend to the Bonins, the Volcanoes, and 
the Ryukyus which we now occupy. 
The future status of these islands is to 
be determined in the final peace settle- 
ment with Japan. 

Other principal American possessions 
in the Pacific are the Aleutian Islands 
near Alaska (area, 6,821 sq. mi.; esti- 
mated population, 1,200) which were 
purchased together with Alaska from 
Russia in 1867; and Hawaii (area, 6,454 
sq. mi.; population, 520,000), which 
voluntarily ceded its sovereignty to the 
United States in 1898. 

At present the Navy Department is 
responsible for administering the U. S. 
trust territory. It had governed Guam 
and American Samoa for many years 
prior to the war. The Interior Depart- 
ment, which runs Alaska, believes that 
it can do a more efficient job of ruling 
the islands than the Navy does. 


Navy-interior Dispute 


Some of the charges lodged against 
the present administration of the islands 
are that the Navy has been slow to 
provide housing and has not given 
native shelter first priority. The Navy 
administrators are also accused of de- 
laying the return of land to the natives. 

To answer these criticisms Defense 
Secretary James Forrestal appointed 
over a year ago a commission headed 
by Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, former pres- 
ident of Dartmouth College, to ex- 
amine and report on conditions in the 
Navy-governed areas. The commission’s 
report was generally favorable. It did, 
however, point out some deficiencies, 
such as unfair payment for services to 
natives and delays in compensating 
them for war and damage claims. The 
commission also recommended the im- 
mediate granting of U. S. citizenship 
to both the Guamanians and the 
Samoans. 





THE AMERICAS 


REVOLUTION IN VENEZUE- 
LA. Democracy was suffering a 
serious setback in Venezuela last 
week. 
The government of President Romulo 
Gallegos—the first popularly-elected 
regime in the country’s history—was 
overthrown by a military clique. 

With lightning speed the Venezuelan 
army carried out its coup. The revolu- 
tion started at noon on Wednesday, 
November 24, and was over within a 
few hours. There was no violence or 
bloodshed reported. 

Soldiers seized the Miraflores Presi- 
dential Palace in Caracas without firing 
a shot. At the same time, other troops 
occupied all public buildings, radio, and 
telegraph stations. President Gallegos 
and leaders of his government were 
placed under arrest. 

The development caught the nation 
by surprise. The Chief of Staff, Lieut. 
Col. Marco Perez Jimenez, announced 
that the army had taken control “in 
view of the chaotic condition of the 
country.” He accused the deposed gov- 
ernment of “abusing its power.” 

The next day, a military junta (coun- 
cil) was formed under the leadership 
of Lieut. Col. Carlos Delgado Chal- 
baud. He declared that the army would 
arrange for “democratic elections” as 
soon as possible. Many of the rights 
guaranteed by the Venezuelan consti- 
tution, such as freedom of speech and 
assembly, were suspended. 

What's Behind It: Venezuela—area 
350,000 square miles (a third larger 
than Texas), population 4,300,000—is 
the northernmost state of South Amer- 
ica. Venezuela is important internation- 
ally as the world’s second largest pro- 
ducer of oil, outranked only by the 
United States. U.S. investments in 
Venezuelan oil operations are estimated 
at $2,000,000,000. 

Venezuela has been an independent 
republic since 1821. But during most ot 
these 127 years of independence, the 
country has been ruled by military dic- 
tatorships. Last year, for the first time 
in its history, a direct and democratic 
election was held in Venezuela. 

The winner, by a four-to-one margin, 
was the Democratic Action party—a 
liberal party opposed to dictatorships of 
both the right and left. Chosen as presi- 
dent was Romulo Gallegos, a famous 
novelist and staunch democrat. He was 
inaugurated February 15, 1948. 

According to observers, it was Presi- 
dent Gallegos’ refusal to accord special 
privileges to the army leaders that 
brought about the overthrow of his gov- 
ernment last week. Unable to win in a 

‘ democratic election, the military clique 
apparently decided to gain control by 
force. 


Understanding 


Acme 
KENNETH CHEATHAM, 19, Greenville, lll., (left) 
received a $1,000 check after being chosen 
Star Farmer of America at Kansas City, Mo., 
convention of Future Farmers of America. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


ISRAEL AT THE POLLS. The 
world’s youngest country, the 
state of Israel (born May 15, 
1948) will hold its first general 
election on January 25. 
The decision was made by the 37 mem- 
bers of the provisional Israeli State 
Council, the new nation’s legislative 
body. 

The Israel Home Affairs Ministry an- 
nounced that the recent nation-wide 
registration showed that 477,000 men 
and women 18 years old or over would 
be eligible to vote. 

The constituent assembly to be 
elected will consist of 120 members. It 
will be the assembly’s task to draft a 
constitution for the young state. 

Last week .came the news that a 
cease-fire for Jerusalem was ordered by 
Israeli and Arab military commanders. 
The truce for the battered and shell- 
weary Holy City became effective on 
November 29, as a result of negotiations 
between the Arab Legion of Trans- 
Jordan and the Israeli army conducted 
with United Nations truce officers. 

On November 29, exactly one year 
after the passage of the General As- 
sembly’s Palestine partition resolution, 
Israel formally submitted to U.N. 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie her appli- 
cation for admission to the U.N. 


To be accepted for membership in 
the world organization, Israel will need 
seven of the 11 votes in the Security 
Council and a two-thirds vote in the 
General Assembly. A veto by any of 
the Big Five in the Security Council 
could block her admission. 

Meanwhile, the General Assembly is 
still seeking a formula for a permanent 
peace settlement in the Holy Land. 

Britain is no longer backing the re- 
port of the late Count Folke Bernadotte, 
This report proposed that the Negeb 
desert, which was allotted to the Jewish 
state under the original U.N. partition 
plan, be given to the Arabs. The much 
smaller area of Western Galilee, origi- 
nally allotted to the Arabs, would be 
given to the Jewish state. 

Both areas are now almost entirely 
controlled by Israeli forces. Israel in- 
sists she must have the Negeb to support 
her growing population. 

The British last week decided to sup- 
port compromise proposals of the 
United States. 

The United States delegation suggests 
that a settlement be worked out on the 
basis of the 1947 partition plan and the 
Bernadotte report with the greater 
emphasis on the partition plan. 

Finally, the Russian position is that 
the peace settlement should be entirely 
and exclusively based on the original 
U.N. partition plan. 


UNITED NATIONS 


VERBAL SPANKS. Im a sort of 
“repeat performance,” the U. N. 
General Assembly again passed 
resolutions reprimanding some of 
its ill-behaved members. 


By a vote of 47 to 6, the Assembly con- 
demned Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia for aiding Greek guerrillas in 
their fight against the Greek goverm- 
ment 

The Assembly warned that the action 
by the soviet satellite states jeopardized 
peace in the Balkans, violated the 
Charter of the U.N., and threatened 
the independence of Greece. The 
resolution also provided for a year's 
extension of life for the U.N. Special 
Committee on the Balkans. 

In a speech before the vote was 
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taken, John Foster Dulles, of the 
United States called on Russia and her 
satellites to end their use of “coercion, 
force and terrorism.” The only negative 
votes were cast by the six countries 
of the Soviet bloc. 

Earlier the Assembly adopted by a 
vote of 43 to 1, a resolution chiding 
the Union of South Africa for failing 
to place the adjacent territory of 
Southwest Africa under the U.N. trus- 
teeship system, in spite of two previous 
appeals by the General Assembly. 

South Africa cast the sole negative 
vote. 

The Union of South Africa would 
like to annex Southwest Africa outright, 
instead of having the area placed under 
U.N. trusteeship. Southwest Africa 
(area 318,000 square miles; popula- 
tion 321,000) was a German colony 
awarded as a mandate to the Union of 
South Africa after World War I. 


MEXICAN HEADS UNESCO. 
A leading educator was chosen 
to head the world’s leading edu- 
cational organization. 
He is Jaime Torres Bodet, of Mexico, 
who was elected for the next six years 
as Director General of UNESCO (the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization) now meet- 
ing in Beirut, Lebanon. He succeeds 
Dr. Julian Huxley of Britain. 
Although Senor Torres Bodet is at 


present the Mexican foreign minister, 
his international reputation rests pri- 
marily on his work as minister of educa- 
tion in Mexico between 1943 and 1946. 

He conducted a campaign against 
Mexico’s widespread illiteracy that 
brought him worldwide fame among 
educators. 

At the age of 46, Torres Bodet has 
had a varied career as writer, diplomat 
and university professor. 


FOOD FOR A HUNGRY 
WORLD. The U. N. Food and 
Agriculture Organization com- 
pleted its fourth annual confer- 
ence in Washington last week. 


The goal of the FAO is to raise the 
levels of nutrition of the people of 
all countries. In a report unanimously 
approved at its closing session, the FAO 
declared that the world has been im- 
proving its diet over the past two 
years, but warned that this should not 
lead to a “false sense of security.” 

The high point of the conference, 
attended by 500 delegates from 58 
countries, was an address by President 
Truman in which he urged the FAO to 
negotiate a new international wheat 
agreement. 

He also expressed the hope that two 
more great wheat-growing nations— 
Russia and Argentina—would join the 
FAO and participate in its work. 


MORE OR LESS REPRESENTATIVES FOR YOUR STATE? 


Show How Population Shift 
Gives Western States New 
Seats in Congress, While 
South Shows Greatest Loss 





Wide World 


4 
This map shows how our 435 Representatives in the lower house of Congress 
will be divided after the 1950 decennial census. It is based on present popula- 


tion estimates and trends. 


Since the Apportionment Act of 1929, the total 


number of Representatives has been set at 435. Every ten years a new appor- 
tionment is made, based on population shifts. Thus, in 1950, states with rapidly 
increasing population, mostly in the Far West, will gain seats at the expense 
of states whose population growth has not kept up with the national average. 
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Last March an international wheat 
agreement was signed by 36 nations. 
The agreement failed to take effect, 
because the U.S. Senate failed to 
ratify it. 

The president pledged that if another 
treaty could be negotiated, he would 
send it to the new Congress for ap- 
proval. He added, “I rather believe we 
will get it approved—this time.” 

Accordingly, the FAO conference 
went on record as favoring a new 
wheat agreement. The new pact is ex- 
pected to be negotiated within a few 
months, 

The original agreement of last 
March provided for a five-year ceiling 
price among participating nations of 
$2 a bushel for wheat. The floor price 
would have been pegged at $1.50 a 
bushel the first year, declining to $1.10 
the fifth year. 

However, Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan declared that he 
would be “most reluctant” to accept 
a price floor of less than $1.50 a bushel 
in any new world wheat agreement. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


HOUSECLEANING AHEAD. 
The blueprints for a _ gigantic 
Governmental re-organization 
will be in the hands of Congress 
next month. 


The nearly completed “blueprints” are 
being prepared by the Commission on 


the Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government—better 
known as the Hoover Commission. 

Herbert C. Hoover, our only living 
ex-President, is Chairman of this group 
set up by Congress in July, 1947. The 
Commission was to examine the func- 
tions of the Executive Branch, which 
have vastly expanded over the years, 
and to prescribe the best methods of 
carrying out these tasks. 

The 12-man Commission, assisted by 
numerous experts, has completed its 
studies in 23 different fields. The Com- 
mission is now preparing its final report, 
for presentation to Congress on January 
13. Then it will be up to Congress and 
the President to accept or discard the 
Commission’s recommendations. 

Already the Hoover group has re- 
leased some of the recommendations 
which it will make. They include: 

1. Take the “kinks” out of Govern- 
ment methods for buying supplies and 
equipment. Lack of an overall pur- 
chasing system and unnecessary red 
tape, says the Commission, result in an 
annual loss of $250,000,000. 

The paper work for half of the 3,000,- 
000 purchases by Government agencies 
each year costs more than the materials 
themselves, the Commission claims. 





| NEWS | (Continued) 


2.-The President’s Cabinet should 

be expanded to include “more operat- 
ing Vice-Presidents,” to direct the 60 to 
80. independent agencies which now 
report directly to the President. 
' §. Federal efnployes, particularly 
those earning more than $5,000 a year, 
should receive substantial pay increases. 
This is necessary says the Commission, 
so that the Government can successfully 
compete with private industry in ob- 
taining highly qualified administrators 
and executives. 

4. Take the Post Office Department 
“out of politics” by eliminating the 
need for Senate confirmation of first-, 
second-, and third-class postmasters. 

The Commission claims that various 
administrative reforms in the Post Office 
Department would save about $250,- 
000,000 yearly. 

What's Behind It: The Hoover Com- 
mission was set up by the Republican- 
led 80th Congress, but has the enthusi- 
astic support of President Truman. The 
Commission was instructed not to make 
its final report until 1949, in order to 
keep it out of the feverish politics of the 
Presidential campaign. 

Ever since the term of President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft (1909-13) our Chief 
Executives have tried to reorganize the 
Executive Branch. Their efforts all fell 
short of lasting success. The present 
plans of the Hoover Commission are the 
most extensive ever made. 

Since Mr. Hoover left the Presidency 


- 


in 1933, the number of Federal em- 
ployees has jumped from 600,000 to 
2,000,000. Yearly expenditures of the 
Federal Government, over the same 
period, have multiplied from five billion 
dollars to 43 billion dollars. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


HOLD THAT (PRICE) LINE! 

Has inflation passed its peak? 
Harried housewives, struggling to keep 
up with a cost-of-living that has jumped 
six per cent in the past year, gained 
hope from the October 15 “consumers’ 
price index.” 

For the first time in sevan months the 
index declined. It is still less than one 
percentage point below the all-time 
high of 174.5 set in August and Sep- 
tember of this year. Actually the items 
in the price index are still rising in cost, 
except for food, which began to fall in 
price in August. 

A “fourth-round” of wage increases, 
further boosts in industrial prices, or 
rising military expenses might set off 
further inflation. 

The “consumers’ price index” is fig- 
ured by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The index is based on retail 
prices paid by moderate-income families 
in large cities. Shortly before the 15th 
of each month, workers for the Bureau 
visit about 8,500 food stores in 56 cities 
and get a list of prices of 50 food items 
which are important to the family 
budget. Costs of rent, clothing, fuel, 
ice, electricity, house furnishings, and 
certain other items are also checked in 
a number of cities. 


International News Photo 


_ International beauties are on the way to Birmingham, Ala., where they will 
participate in a Christmas festival. Among them will be (/. fo r.) Thora Hall- 
grimmsson, Miss Iceland of 1948; Maria Elena Restrepo, daughter of the Co- 
lombian ambassador to the U.S.; and Odette Fernon, Miss Belgium of 1948. 


THE FAR EAST 


LAST HOPE. The fate of sey. 
eral of Japan’s top war criminals 
is before the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 
Last month an international court jy 
Tokyo ruled that 24 of Japan’s wartime 
military and political leaders were guilty 
of war crimes (see Dec. 1 issue). 

Two avenues of hope remained fo; 
the condemned men: 

1. General Douglas MacArthur, as 
Supreme Allied Commander in Japan, 
might order changes in the sentences, 
But he approved all the court’s verdicts 

2. The Supreme Court might decide 
that the sentences were unconstitutional, 

Two of the seven men sentence t 
die by hanging appealed to the Sup: 
Court. Their lawyers claimed that Gen- 
eral MacArthur had no legal right t 
set up the international court which 
heard the war-crime cases. General Mac- 
Arthur said the executions ‘would 

, delayed until the Supreme Court acts 

Whether the U.S. Supreme Court 
has any authority to intervene in a d 
cision of an international tribunal es 
lished as a result of armistice negot 
tions has not been made clear. But the 
Court refused to take action in two 
former appeals of German and Japanese 
war criminals. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


EIRE ON HER OWN. An old 

country has decided on a new 

name—“Poblacht na_ hEireann.” 
Maybe, if you aren’t on speaking terms 
with Gaelic, you'll prefer the English 
translation: “Republic of Ireland.” 

The Republic of Ireland occupies the 
southern part of the island of Ireland. 
The six countries of North Ireland are 
a part of Great Britain. 

The whole island was former 
British. In 1921 South Ireland received 
virtual independence as the Irish Free 
State. The name was changed to Eire 
(pronounced air-uh) in 1937. The 
British king continued to make official 
appointments of Eire’s representatives 
to foreign countries, although actually 
the king merely approved Eire’s own 
appointments. 

Now Eire has decided to snap even 
this last link to the British Common- 
wealth. Last month Eire’s legislature 
passed a bill to remove the king’s name 
from every phase of Eire’s affairs. The 
bill will become law early in 1949. 

Great Britain and the British Do- 
minions say they won't treat the Re- 
public of Ireland as a foreign country. 
As a result Eire will continue to re- 
ceive special trade privileges from 
Commonwealth nations. Eire’s people 
who live in Commonwealth countries 
will continue to enjoy the same rights 
as other citizens of those countries. 
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Quiz below based on news and social studies materials in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. AUSTRIA 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 5. Total 35. 


—a. Before World War I the coun- 
try to which Austria was joined 
as an Empire was 
1. Hungary 3. Germany 
2. Serbia 4. Ukraine 

. All of the following countries 
were given parts of the Austrian 
Empire, after 1918, except 
1. Russia 3. Poland 
2. Czechoslovakia 4. Italy 


. Hitler’s armies marched into 

Austria 

1. about a year before World 
War II started 

2. during the first few months 
of World War II 

8. directly after World War I 

4. near the close of World War 
II 


. The river which flows through 
Vienna is the 

8. Rhine 

4. Danube 


. All of the following countries 
border on Austria, except 
1. Germany 8. Yugoslavia 
2. Italy 4. France 


A part of Austria which Yugo- 
slavia desires as compensation 
for losses during the war is 

1. Bessarabia 

2. Silesia 

3. Lower Carinthia 

4. Innsbruck 


. Vienna, the capital of Austria, 
is situated in the 


1. American zone 
2. Russian zone 


1. Sewanee 
2. Volga 


8. British zone 
4. French zone 


My score. 


ll. MILITARY INFLUENCE 


Is military influence too strong in 
the present Federal Government? On 
the line to the left of each of the 
following, place a “Y” if the state- 
ment supports the belief that military 
influence is too strong. Place an “N” 
if the statement justifies the belief 
that military influence is not too 
strong. Each counts 2. Total 20. 


—1. Military men are called to Gov- 
ermment service because they 
allow their personal feelings to 
interfere with duty. 

2. Many of our diplomats, includ- 
ing the Ambassador to Russia, 
are military men. 

3. The Secretary of State is a pro- 
fessional soldier. 

. General Eisenhower, in refus- 
ing to be a candidate for Presi- 
dent, stated that military men 
should not be used for high 
political office. 

. Occupied countries are still con- 
trolled by military men. ' 

. Peace treaties with Germany 
and Japan are not yet written. 

. Two wars in one generation 
should teach us the lesson of 
preparedness. 

. The military have used great in- 
fluence in winning huge appro- 
priations from Congress. 

— 9. The Navy unduly influenced our 
policy toward trusteeships in the 
Pacific. 

—10. The Marshall Plan and Tru- 
man Doctrine cannot be consid- 
ered apart from military re- 
quirements. 


My score. 
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ill. PACIFIC ISLANDS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions place the word 
or phrase which best answers it. Each 
counts 3. Total 30. 

1. After what war did the 
United States acquire Guam and the 
Philippine Islands? 

—____.—2. Apart from coconut 
palms and shraibs what is the chief 
food eaten by the islanders? 

3. What country was 
given a mandate over many German 
possessions in the Pacific after World 
War I? 

4. What was the name of 

the international body which granted 
the mandates? 
—_______5. To which U. N. body 
did the U. S. address its request for 
exclusive custody of the former Jap- 
anese mandates? 

6. What is the U. N. term 
now used meaning the same as man- 
date? 

7. Which U. S. Depart- 
ment in the Cabinet administers the 
small strategic islands in the Pacific? 

8. What country own Tar- 
awa and Guadalcanal? 

—_______9. From which country 
did we purchase Alaska? 
—______10. Which of our former 
Pacific island possessions gained its 
independence in 1946? 

My score. 


IV. SUBURBAN GROWTH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following phrases place a “C” 
if it is a cause of suburban growth 
and an “E” if it is an effect. Each 
counts 3. Total 15. 
—1. Rapid increase 

population. 
— 2. Serious problems, such as crime, 
in cities. 
—__3. Increased distance between 
home and work. 
— 4. Founding of branch stores by 
big-city department stores. 
_s5. Wide distribution of autos. 


of America’s 


My score My total score 





My name 
CQ for issue of December 8, 1948 
(Answers in Teacher Edition) 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Each of the following words or expres- 
sions is taken from an article in this issue. 

“due process of law”—an expression 
used in both the fifth and fourteenth 
amendments to the U! S. Constitution 
to limit the powers of the Federal and 
State governments respectively. Although 
lawyers and judges do not always agree 


as to what constitutes “due process,” it is 
generally understood to include a fair 
trial and conviction before a person can 
be deprived of his life, freedom, or 
property. 

provisional government—A kind of 
government, generally established tem- 
porarily during a period of crisis, until 
an assembly can gather to decide upon 
a permanent form of government. 

“living off the land’—An expression 
usually applied to armies on the move, 


when they are not being provisioned 
with food from their own country, but 
rely upon the territory through which 
they are passing. Currently, it can be 
applied to the Russian forces of occupa- 
tion in Austria since, for the most part, 
they are supplied with Austrian food 
paid for and furnished to them by 
Austrians. 
SAY IT RIGHT 
Innsbruck—inz brdok 
Graz—griits 
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1. Word-Wise Is World-Wise 

Many of us are vocabulary “special- 
ists.” Our word lore is confined to the 
subjects we know and like best. Be- 
low are ten definitions—a kind of word 
sampling of the varied material in this 
issue. They'll give you a hint as to the 
present range of your vocabulary. In 
each case, put a check opposite the 
letter of the word defined. Each counts 
4. Total 40. 
1. supple 
—a. stalwart 
__b. lissome 
__c. listless 
2. of the nature of an experiment 

a. tentative 
__b. temperate 
—c. tenuous 


3. compensation pavable by one coun- 
try to another as indemnity for war 
damages 

—a. retaliation 

—pb. reparation 

—_c. rehabilitation 

4. a group considered or treated as 
superior 

—__a. hoi polloi 

—b. epee 

—_.c. elite 

5. not discernible by the senses or 
mind 

—_a. imperceptible 

—__b. ineffable 

—c. unperceptive 

6. a going out 

—a. exodus 

__b. extinction 

—c. exile 

7. a coral reef surrounding a central 
lagoon 

—a. micronesia 

—b. archipelago 

—c. atoll 

8. dried coconut 

—a. cobra 


~ Read All About It 


Quiz is based on materials in issue and designed to test 
reading comprehension and vocabulary. Score totals 100. 


—b. copra 
—c. coppice 
9. theoretical, not expected to pro- 
duce a practical result 
—a. adamant 
—b. academic 
—c. acrid 
10. serving or tending to stimulate 
—_a. sedative 
—_b. provisional 
—c. provocative 
My score 


ll. Spreading Out the Cities 
In your survey tour with Scholastic's 
Transportation Editor, you made one- 
minute stopovers at a number of 
places. How many of these places do 
you remember? The trick in this case 
is to associate a fact with a place 
name, then fill each blank with the 
missing word or words. Each counts 
4. Total 20. 
1. It’s not unusual to see a landing 
strip on an farm. 
2. Nick Harris flags the bus in 
for his morning twelve- 
mile ride to the Treasury Building 
in Washington, D. C. 
—______._._. farmers _ produce 
grapefruit for the Boston market: 
. If present trends continue, 
—_____will need 70 additional 
commuter trains daily in 1973. 
. In many areas, like that around 
—____________, the old electric in- 
terurbans used to carry passengers 


from the villages and the suburbs 
to the bigger cities. 
My score 


lll. Young Voices 
This is a matching game. Opposite 
the number of each item in the left- 
hand column, write the letter of the 
correct association in the right-hand 
column. Each counts 4. Total 20. 
—1. the cheeks of a. the sky 
sky’s wee chil- __b. Herbie 
dren . Eleanor 
—_2. bluest meadows Rosenblum 


: : d. clouds 
. pearls of joy e. the bobo- 


. never a lie link’s notes 
. big brother f. Ted 


My score 


IV. Freeze the Ball 

This is a checkup on your attention 
to non-technical details in the story. 
Mark the statements true (T) or false 
(F). Each counts 5. Total 20. 


—1. The Valley Falls team is known 
as the Indians. 

—2. Taps, a key man on the team, 
has a bad ankle. 

. Speed figures that Parkton can’t 
beat Valley Falls as long as Val- 
ley Falls has the ball. 

. In the Parkton game, Valley 
Falls is leading at the end of 
the half with a score of 9-7. 


My score Total score 
Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


Have you ever considered the num- 
ber and variety of English expressions 
that we all take as a matter of course? 
Since the day they were coined, these 
expressions have circulated so freely 
that now many teachers and linguists 
frown upon them as cliches. And it is 
true that we clutch at these phrases 
when we want to convey some partic- 
. ular idea and are too lazy or timid to 
mint a phrase of our own. Below are 
ten sentences. Each contains one of 
these expressions minus a key word. 


Supply the missing word. Then see it 
you can think up an original way of 
conveying the same thought. 

1. One week after Nancy took over 
the chairmanship, everyone on the 
committee realized that she'd bit- 
ten off more than she could 


. At midnight, when Vera and I 
were tiptoeing upstairs, Dad ap- 
peared on the landing and read 
9) 

. After all those previous disap- 
pointments, getting the coveted 
job of team manager was a 

niin Ue Che wee. 

. When the local 
wouldn’t give her a ________, 
she consoled herself with the at- 
tentions of a persevering florist. 

. After two months at a_ health 


millionaire 


camp in Maine, Ralph returned to 
the city looking in the 


. If it’s true that justice triumphs in 
the end, then rest assured that 
Hal will one day pay the 


. Driving at sixty miles an hour 
along a congested thoroughfare is a 
sure way of courting —— 

. If you want to unmask your 

friends, all you 
have to do is file for bankruptcy. 

. He would rather build castles in 

than a mansion in 
Newport. 

. One look at his bloodless face and 
emaciated form and we knew that 
he was living on 
time. 

Answers in Teacher Edition 
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@ Outspoken critics, ranging from Han- 
son Baldwin of the New York Times to 
Brig. Gen. H. C. Holdridge (USA, re- 
tired), have recently been accusing the 
“big brass” of a drive to dominate our 
national government. They charge that 
the military men are determining pol- 
icies, particularly in the field of for- 
eign relations, a function traditionally 
reserved for civilian officials. 

In reply other leaders, both civilian 
and military, have denied the accusa- 
tion and have cited evidence that indi- 
cates a trend of decreasing military 
influence in Washington. 

How much influence do professional 
military men have in the civilian affairs 
of the national government? Just how 
many generals and admirals are now 
occupying key posts normally held by 
civilians? Are they trying to fasten a 
military control upon the nation? Is 
there a real threat to our traditional 
policy of having the military men sub- 
ject to civilian control? 

In short—IS MILITARY INFLUENCE 
TOO STRONG IN THE PRESENT 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT? 


YES! 


HE United States has always been 

anti-military in public policy and tra- 
dition. After each of our wars, we have 
demobilized in every way, returning 
promptly to full civilian control, (An 
exception was the Civil War, after 
which a military force was kept for a 
few years in the former Confederacy.) 
In our early history, a war hero was 
apt to be elected President, but after 
the failure of General Grant as Presi- 
dent, that practice was discontinued. 

But what is happening today? Many 
key administrative posts are occupied 
by military men, and some are policy- 
makers, trusted by a busy President. 
Let’s call the roll of “big brass” in the 
national government: 

Serving under Secretary Marshall are 
a number of former military men in 
normally civilian posts. These include 
Col. Dean Rusk, director of the Office 
of United Nations Affairs, and Gen. 
Charles E. Saltzman, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Occupied Areas. 

In the diplomatic field, there are Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith, Ambassador to 
Russia, Gen. Frank T. Hines, Ambas- 
sador to Panama, Admiral Alan G. Kirk, 
Ambassador to Belgium, and others. 

Gen. Lucius D, Clay, in Germany, 
and Gen. Douglas MacArthur, in Japan, 
are our chief occupation officials—three 
years after the war has ended. 


i “Bi f. _ vy 
s Big Brass 


In addition military men occupy key 
posts in such other agencies as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

What kind of policies are these mili- 
tary men making? In the field of for- 
eign relations, the President and the 
Secretary of State gre the chief policy- 
makers. But, beginning in 1947, they 
have been aided by the newly-created 
National Security Council, composed of 
themselves, plus the Secretaries of De- 
fense, Army, Navy, and Air Force, and 
the chairman of the National Resources 
Security Board. All of these men are 
civilians, except Marshall, but the four 
defense heads and the NRSB chairman 
are guided primarily by military ad- 
visers. It is not surprising, then, that 
our present foreign policies have a 
heavy military flavor. 

One example of our militaristic for- 
eign policy is the Navy’s insistence, 
against State Department opposition, 
that we virtually annex many of the 
former Japanese mandated _ islands. 
Other examples of militaristic policies 
are: 

1. The sending of military missions 
to 13 Latin American governments. 

2. The tentative wooing of Spain’s 
dictator, Franco, as a possible ally 
against the Russian bloc. 

3. The backing-and-filling on our at- 
titude toward the U.N. Palestine parti- 
tion plan. 

These and other militaristic policies 
seem to sacrifice high principles of jus- 
tice and consistency for the sake of 
military strategy. 

What has been the influence on our 
domestic policies? The most obvious 
case is the President’s demand last 
March for a peacetime draft, universal 
military training, and a_ three-billion- 


dollar boost in military expenditures. 
chiefly for the Air Force. Congress re- 
fused to adopt UMT, but approved the 
other two. 

A second case is the attempt to gain 
a tighter military contro] over science. 
A steady campaign has been conducted 
to get all atomic activities, now under 
civilian control, back under the Arm, 

Finally, there is a highly-organized 
plan for controlling public and Con- 
gressional opinion by a military propa- 
ganda organization. About. the cam- 
paign for UMT, Hanson W. Baldwin, 
military analyst of the New York Times, 
recently claimed “The Army Depart- 
ment had produced a special film, ex- 
tolling UMT, called a ‘Plan for Peace,’ 
which cost $36,293. And it had sent 
two paid civilian speakers around the 
country to beat the drums in UMT’s 
behalf.” 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, now 
president of Columbia University, re 
fused to allow himself to be considered 
for the Presidential nomination. In do- 
ing so he made perhaps the most co 
gent statement ever issued against the 
tendency to select military men fo 
public office. He said, in part, “The 
necessary and wise subordination of the 
military to civil power will be best sus 
tained when life-long professional sol 
diers abstain from seeking high political 
office.” 

It seems clear that the armed services 
are attempting, quite successfully, to 
perpetuate their control of an important 
segment of our national policy-making. 
This tendency threatens to give us a 
military elite, like the professional offi- 
cers in certain European countries. This 
would be as dangerous as for a gunner 
of a plane crew to attempt to replace 
the pilot. 


DO THESE MILITARY MEN CARRY TOO MUCH WEIGHT? 


H&E 
Walter Bedell Smith 
Ambassador to USSR 


George C. Marshall 
Secretary of State 


Douglas MacArthur 
Head Man in Japan 


Lucius D. Clay 
U. S. Chief in Germany 
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Too Influential? 


NO! 

HE current fear of military men in 

the national Administration seems to 
be making a mountain out of a mole- 
hill. 

First of all we must remember that 
the peace treaties with Germany, Aus- 
tria and Japan have not yet been made, 
and that we are engaged in a “cold 
war” with our former ally, Russia. Un- 
der these circumstances, our key poli- 
cies, both foreign and domestic, are to 
some degree inevitably military. Mili- 
tary men must be given some voice in 
deciding them. 

A very good case could be made for 
the charge that, during the past three 
or four years, the military men have 
not had enough voice in the big deci- 
sions. Was it the generals who favored 
letting the Russians capture Berlin, 
dominate Poland, collect heavy repara- 
tions of industrial equipment from Ger- 
many and Austria, and control all land 
access to Berlin? These are only a few 
civilian decisions, made usually against 


the advice of the military men. ‘ 


Problems Mainly Military 


What of today’s problems? Are they 
not almost as military in nature as those 
listed above? The Truman Doctrine, the 
Marshall Plan, aid to China, the Berlin 
question, and the propesed rth At- 
lantic Defense Pact—all these foreign 
problems seem to be necessarily mili- 
tary in large part. 

A closer examination of the “big 
brass” in the national administration 
reveals that some of them, at least, are 
not really professional soldiers. As Ern- 
est K. Lindley, Newsweek columnist, 
recently pointed out: 

“I have read that Marshall has in- 
filtrated the State Department with ‘mil- 
itary minds.’ He brought in one young 
officer as an appointment secretary. An- 
other young professional was brought 
in as a special assistant, not by Mar- 
shall, but by Under Secretary Lovett, a 
civilian. A third, who spent ten years 
in civilian life before returning to the 
Army during the recent war, was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of State for 
occupied territories. And as for the sup- 
posedly narrow ‘military mind,’ two of 
this trio are graduates of Oxford . , . 


Fitzgerald in the St. Louls Post Dispatch 


One Cartoonist’s View of Military “Pin-Ups” 


Marshall’s principal advisers are civil- 
ians.” 

With the exception of Secretary Mar- 
shall, the trend since 1945 has been 
away from military men in the civilian 
departments. Gen. Omar Bradley has 
turned over the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to Carl R. Gray, Jr., a general 
whose pre-war profession was that of 
railroad executive. The Atomic Energy 
Cémmission, a civilian group, replaced 
Army control in 1946. 

One reason why military men have 
been appointed to some positions is 
that they are career men on the Gov- 
ernment payroll, available for peace- 
time assignments. By tradition they are 
accustomed to take orders and accept 
responsibility, even when it is person- 
ally distasteful to them. President Tru- 
man has intimated that, because of low 
official salaries, he has often been un- 
able to obtain qualified civilians for 
important posts, and has been com- 
pelled to fall back on soldiers. 

Let us examine briefly the second 
charge—namely, that the military meu 
are exerting too much influence on pol- 
icy-making. It is perfectly natural for 
military men to advocate increased mili- 
tary preparedness. That is their busi- 
ness. But the final decision on such 
matters as UMT rests with the Con- 
gress and the President. Can any case 
be cited of undue military influence? 

Perhaps President Truman has been 


too easily influenced by both military 
and civilian advisers. For instance, his 
decision in October to send Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson to talk with Stalin about 
the Berlin question was a civilian sug- 
gestion, It was accepted until Secretary 
Marshall advised against it. But the 
fact that the President takes certain 
advice cannot be blamed on the ad- 
visers, whether soldiers or civilians. 

There is considerable evidence that 
our nation is suffering from a traditional 
neglect of our military forces. Histori- 
cally, we have ignored and belittled our 
soldiers in peacetime, and then paid a 
terrific price for that neglect when wars 
caught us unprepared. After World 
War I, for instance,‘ we quickly demo- 
bilized our Army and scrapped some of 
our Navy. Not until the fall of France 
in 1940 did we wake up to the folly of 
our unpreparedness. 

Today, again, we are in danger of 
weakening and belittling our armed 
services. The oceans have become too 
small to warrant that traditional atti- 
tude. The civilian and military leaders 
must work together with more mutual 
understanding than in the past. In pol- 
icy making, the legislators must wel- 
come the best possible military advice, 
and use the best military administrators 
where they are needed. 

Lét’s drop the outworn habit of 
sounding the alarm every time a uni- 
form appears in a Washington office. 





Spreading Out the Cities 


unique service to small-town 

dwellers. Southwest’s ten-plane 
line has stops in 24 California and Ore- 
gon small towns and its commuter 
service business is booming. The short- 
est hop between towns is 22 miles; the 
longest, 115 miles. 

It takes only 90 seconds for a South- 
west plane to land, change passengers, 
and take off again. Many of the passen- 
gens never flew before. Now they board 
planes bound for “the city” to shop, do 
business, or go to the movies. In Cres- 
cent City, California (population 1,- 
800), 318 passengers took the com- 
muter plane during the first month of 
service. 

In 1947, half (600) of the privately- 
owned airplanes in the State of Iowa 
were owned by farmers. It’s not unusual 
to see a landing strip on an Iowa farm. 

Such stories of new forms of trans- 
portation make newspaper headlines. 
But it is the three million miles of 
improved roads (nearly half of them 
paved) and the 250,000 miles of rail- 
roads that bind the farm and the 
suburban community to the big city. 

Elsie Vandenberg reads the story of 
the flying Iowa farmers with interest. 
But she still takes the 8:08 commuter 
. train from Lisle to her office job in down- 
town Chicago, 20 miles away. Nick 
Harris flags the bus in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, for his morning 12-mile ride to 
the Treasury Building in Washington, 
D. C. Bill Amold warms up the motor 
of his Mercury for a quick run from his 
home in Ann Arbor to Ford’s River 


GS Mtnigue | AIRWAYS offers a 


Rouge plant near Dearborn—a suburb 
of Detroit, Michigan. 


Growth of the Suburbs 


As cities grew larger, new factories 
sprang up in the outskirts. Workers, 
often aided by the factory owners, built 
their homes near the new factories. 
Merchants built stores. A suburb de- 
veloped. 

Other factory owners, like the Ford 
Motor Company and General Motors, 
built plants in villages and small towns 
that were already in existence. They 
urged their workers to own their own 
homes and gardens—almost an impos- 
sibility in crowded metropolitan centers 
like New York City and Chicago. 

As rapid auto and rail transportation 
developed, an increasing number of 
big-city workers looked for homes in 
the suburbs and neighboring small 
towns. They were willing to spend from 


twenty minutes to an hour or more twice 
a day to travel from their city jobs to 
their suburban homes. 

Town and state governments organ- 
ized committees to attract industries to 
the smaller communities. Some offered 
land for factory sites at reduced rates. 
Others attracted business by low taxes. 

Big-city department stores founded 
branch stores in properous suburbs. So 
did scores of nationally-known chain- 
store merchants—Thom McaAn, A, & P., 
Safeway, etc. 

In small cities like Stamford, Con- 
necticut, where the land was availabl 
real -estate- development firms built 
shopping centers with large parking 
lots, covered walks, and other special 
attractions. Increasingly, suburban 
dwellers did all of their everyday shop- 
ping in their own neighborhood stores, 
rather than go to the big city. 

In the last eight years, America’s 


New York Central Syste 


Bronxville, N. Y., commuters waiting for morning train to New York City. 


Fred Eldean Organization 


Trackless trolleys in Wilmington, Delaware, make quick trips to suburbs. 


population has increased rapidly. This 
has been especially true of the areas 
around our larger cities. People are mov- 
ing out of the heavy-traffic areas of all 
large cities. The exodus of people from 
the crowded Basin district of Cincinnati. 
Ohio, is an example. 

City life is not necessarily eithe: 
good or bad, but in extreme cases, it 
may become a menace to life, health 
and general welfare. Dirt, smoke, traf- 
fic jams, and crime are all problems 
which may become serious in large cit- 
ies. To avoid this congestion and provide 
more natural conditions for living, de 
centralization is a necessary answer. Far- 
seeing industrialists and engineers rea- 
lize that population must be spread out 

Civic and state leaders are studying 
the problem. Many feel that there 
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Ketcham, Gina & Sharp, Architects 


Aerial view shows proposed shopping center for Boston suburb. 


should be state planning to provide new 
regional centers for industry and for 
residences—outside of the crowded 
areas. Many people will always want to 
live in big cities. Thousands of others 
would prefer to live in small cities and 
towns if there were enoug] industries 
to give them jobs. 


*Town and Country 


The modern farmer is no longer de- 
pendent on the local market to sell his 
crops; he produces for a national or 
even an international market. Indian 
River, Florida, farmers produce grape- 
fruit for the Boston market. California’s 
Sunkist oranges appear on Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, breakfast tables. Maine 
and Idaho potatoes enjoy national sales 

America’s network of roads, high- 
ways, and railroads link the farm and 
the city together. Freight trains and 
tracks haul farm crops to the city. The 
invention of the refrigerator boxcar and 
truck trailer make long-distance hauls 
of perishable fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible. 

Increasingly farmers have become 
specialists—wheat farmers, corn growers, 
cattle raisers, truck farmers. These 
specialists no longer raise all the farm 
products they need for their own fam- 
ilies. Hog raisers sell their hogs to the 
Chicago meat packers and buy their 
bacon at the grocery store. Other 
farmers buy their milk from a milkman. 

Some farmers (like those in western 
Kansas) have even moved into town to 


live. They drive to work daily. Many 
farmers who continue to live in the 
country order their groceries by tele- 
phone or drive to the nearest trading 
center to shop on Saturday night. Oc- 
casionally a prosperous farmer's wife 
will take the family car or a train or 
bus to the city for several days of shop- 
ping and entertainment. 

Today’s farmer is a big customer of 
the city manufacturer. Farmers buy all 
the farm machinery that’s offered for 
sale; they also want more automobiles 
and better homes—modern kitchens, 
modern bathrooms. Trucks and trains 
moving toward the city with farm pro- 
duce pass other trucks and trains bound 
for the country with farm machinery 
and house furnishing- 

In many rural communities, school 
life has changed for the farm boy and 
girl. Instead of going to the one-room 
school of grandfather's day, many mod- 
ern farm youth go to a centralized 
school in the nearest village. These 
schools frequently have modern gym- 
nasiums, auditoriums, home economics 
and shop departments, science lab- 
oratories, libraries, and playgrounds. 
Such schools operate 82,000 buses to 
transport their 4,000,000 students to 
and from school. 

For the first 30 years of this century, 
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highway construction was largely re- 
paving old, narrow roads. Such 
macadamized buggy roads were splen- 
did for 25-mile-per-hour cars. In the 
1920's, road builders made notable im- 
provement in grading and surfacing 
these roads. Heavy traffic sprang up on 
the more important highways. Mer- 
chants built gas stations, restaurants, 
produce markets, and tourist cabins 
along them Real estate values shot up. 


Rapid Transportation 


In the 1930’s when the roads were 
too narrow for the increasing traffic, 
local governments found it expensive 
to buy real estate along the highways 
in order to widen the roads. The Gov- 
ernment set up the U. S. Public Roads 
Administration. In 1934 the P. R. A. 
offered Federal aid to state highway de- 
partments that would cooperate in 
carrying out a survey of state high- 
ways. By 1939 the P. R. A. had accur- 
ate information on traffic conditions on 
most state roads. 

It was discovered that most people 
are traveling a distance of less than ten 
miles when they take their cars out, 
and that four out of every five drivers 
on main rural roads are either going to 
or coming from a city. This was an in- 
teresting discovery because in the past 
states have allotted less funds for city- 
bound roads than they have for purely 
back-country roads, The Government 
offered special funds to help in the con- 
struction of new expressways bound for 
the big cities. Many cities haven't taken 
full advantage of this offer. 

In many areas, like that around 
Toledo, Ohio, the old electric inter- 
urban used to carry passengers frdém 
the villages and the suburbs to the big- 
ger cities. Nowadays, small, fast-travel- 
ing buses have largely replaced the old 
interurbans. 

In cities like Los Angeles, bus lines 
have worked out special routes to in- 
crease bus service to the suburbs dur- 
ing heavy-traffic bours. Some buses, 
traveling empty, return to the dense- 
traffic area over off-routes on little- sed 
streets. By this method, they can make 
three round trips in the same time they 
formerly used for two. 

Both bus and rail lines sell special 
commuter tickets to people who reg- 
ularly go to and from the city. Rates for 
these tickets are much lower than an 
ordinary passenger would pay for a 
single round-trip ticket. 


Next article: March 2nd issue. Long- 
haul Transportation. 
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Lake Sunrise” is in the always- 

acceptable tradition of the pure 
lyric. We think you'll be swept along 
too by the sheer delight with which 
she greets a new morning. The ir- 
regularity of the meter only serves 
to enhance our impression of com- 
plete spontaneity. What does Thelma 
mean when she says, “The cheeks of 
sky’s wee children glowed,” and 
when she speaks of the bobolink as 
“singing to blue meadows above”? 
These are charming figures of speech. 
Can you identify them? 


Pitas. TRIMBLE'S “‘Clear 


Clear Lake Sunrise 


When early I watched the new sun rise, 
I saw the baby clouds that slept 
In their sapphire cradle. The cheeks of 
sky’s 
Wee children glowed, for they had crept 
Close to feel the warmth of their friend, 
The sun. His golden robe had spread 
Over the lake’s silver-blue. At the end 
Of the dock, a sunfish lifted his head 
To greet his celestial kin. Alone, 
The bobolink, feeling a surge of love 
For God’s beautiful work, left his low 
earth-home, 
Singing to bluest meadows above. 
The golden air thrilled to each perfect 
note, 
Like a pearl of joy, with something 
divine 
In its purity. From the tiny throat 
Of this creature came gladness reflecting 
mine. 
Thelma Trimble, 17 
Roosevelt High School 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Teacher, G. Esther Chapin 


The Herbie of Eleanor Rosen- 
blum’s story is not an especially lov- 
able little boy. But he does have an 
ideal worth holding on to. You can’t 
help feeling sorry for him in his dis- 
illusionment. 


Never a Lie 


Herbie lay in bed and listened to the 
shuffling noises of the people moving 
into the parlor. Why did he have to go 
to bed at nine o'clock, as usual, tonight, 
when his brother Ted, who was eleven 
and just three years older than he, was 
putting on his best suit to join the com- 
pany at dinner? It wasn’t fair. Herbie 
turned his face toward the wall so as not 
to see Ted when he left the room. A 
few minutes later he heard a crescendo 
of voices and knew that the company 
were moving into the dining room. 

Herbie lay in bed and couldn't sleep. 
He reviewed the happenings of the day 
and remembered with pain his friend 
Ronnie’s calling him a liar just because 
Herbie had said that he never told a 


Poefl 


Student Writers’ Own Weekly Page 


lie. Well, he never did—never. Not even 
one of the little white fibs that God 
doesn’t put down in his books. He was 
proud of himself. Why shouldn’t he be? 
But Ronnie had taunted him, saying, 
“You just told the biggest lie then. No- 
body can say that they never told a lie. 
Not unless they're the biggest liar of 
all!” And to show his contempt for such 
a whopper, Ronnie ran away. But it was 
true. Mother had told Herbie that she 
never lied either. That really gave him 
something to live up to! 

Ted had cut school once to go to a 
cowboy movie, and when Father asked 
Herbie if he knew where Ted was, 
Herbie had answered truthfully. When 
Ted found out, he met Herbie in the lot 
down the street after school and, push- 
ing his face in the ground, made him 
eat dirt. But it was worth it. Herbie 
thought anything was worth not spoil- 
ing his record. 

He turned over on his side. He knew 





that with al! that noise downstairs he 
wouldn't be able to sleep. He was curi- 
ous to see what was going on. Why 
could Ted go down and not he? His 
heart suffered another wound from the 
injustice of the situation. Just then a 
great roar of laughter reached his room. 
Herbie sat up in bed. Oh, he couldn't 
stand it another minute! He must go 
down and see what was happening. 

He got out of bed and reached for his 
bathrobe. He crept down the stairs and 
across the hall, at the other side of which 
was the dining room. He crouched down 
low next to the door and pressed his ear 
against the keyhole. But he couldn’t hear 
much. Softly, slowly, he opened the door 
a crack. 

He saw a lady pat a little boy and say 
that he was doing so well in his studies 
that she was going to take him out of 
public school and put him in private 
school. Herbie’s mother was walking 
around the table, passing everybody lit- 
tle slices of toast on a tray. He saw her 
stop at Ted’s chair, put her harffl up to 
Ted’s cheek, and stroke it gently. Ted, 
what a sissy he was! He didn’t even seem 
to mind—and in front of all those people! 
Then Herbie heard his mother say, 
“How lovely! And Teddy here, why he 
does beautiful work too. His report card 
is all A’s. We're proud of him!” 

At first Herbie was so surprised at 
this annoyncement that he almost let the 
door swing wide open. Ted get A's? 
Why, it was all the teacher could do to 
push him through geography and arith- 
metic! Then the full meaning of what 
he’d heard came to him, and a chill 
went through him. He crept back up the 
stairs to bed. Now he understood why 
Ronnie had not believed him! He pulled 
the covers over his head and tried his 
best to go to sleep. He wanted so ter- 
ribly to get rid of the feeling of disap- 
pointment inside him. 

Next morning, when he looked at his 
mother sitting across the breakfast table, 
it seemed to him that she was a different 
person. 


Eleanor Rosenblum, 16 


Spring Valley (N. Y.) High School 
Teacher, Amy Rouy 
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There were less than two seconds 
left to play; 
He held the game in the palm of his hand 


By Clair Bee 


who were gathered around the radio 

in the Hilton living room. Stan Go- 
mez, WTKO’s sportscaster, was summar- 
izing the high school basketball games 
of the past week. 

“Yes—Weston, last year’s champs, 
are continuing their winning ways 
Looks as if they’re the team to beat for 
the championship. Yep, the same five 
boys who walked off the court up at 
the University last March with the big 
trophy walked away with their’ third 
straight victory of the current season 
Wednesday night at Parkton, 44 to 39. 
That’s the thirty-fourth consecutive win 
for the Cardinals. 

“And last year’s great runner-up team, 
the Stratford Indians, chuck-full of vet- 


; WAS a sober group of youngsters 


This is Chapter 13 of CHAMPIONSHIP 
BALL, a full-length basketball story by 
Clair Bee, Coach at Long Island Uni- 
versity, recently published by Grosset & 
Dunlop, Inc. Price 75 cents. 
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erans, seems to be heading straight for 
this year’s finals. Yep!—the Indians 
scalped the Salem Sailors, 52 to 21. 
“Down at Valley Falls, the Big Reds 
got off to a bad start—losing to Batson’s 
zone defense, 44 to 35. Batson’s zone 
defense completely dominated the 
game. Coach Henry Rockwell has only 
three holdovers from last year’s regulars 
which may account for the home-court 
defeat. That Batson zone makes most of 
them look bad though—veterans or 
otherwise. 

“Over at Steeltown, the story was dif- 
ferent. The Iron Men won two games 
this past week and ran their string to 
four in a row. Steeltown got off to an 
early start this year. Looks like they'll 
be one of the strong teams of the state. 
Over at Dane—” 


Speep reached up and turned off the 
radio. He was downcast. “How’s your 
ankle, Taps?” he asked. 

“No good.” Taps stood up, tried a 
step or two, and then limped over to 
the coach and sat down dejectedly. ~ 

“How'd it happen?” Speed was 
puzzled. 

“Just turned it—that’s all.” 

“Don’t see how you could. Never 
knew anyone else to turn an ankle after 
Pop taped it.” 

“Coach see it?” asked Red. 

“Not till after the game.” 

“Hope it’s okay for the Parkton 
game,” said Red. 

“It will be!” Taps was determined. 

“We might have won the Batson 
game, anyway,” Red said, “if Coach 
hadn’t taken Mike out.” 

“Coach couldn't leave Mike in,” Chip 
broke in. “You know that! Coach isn’t 
going to let anybody talk to the officials 
except Speed here. Mike’s been told 
that half-a-dozen times!” 

“I_ know, .Chip,” said Speed, “but 
Mike’s been having a lot of trouble, 
and he’s all upset. You know what else 
he’s doing!” 

“Let’s skip that!” suggested Chip. 

“Live and learn,” said Red, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

“Live and lose, you mean,” Speed 
said. 

Red changed the subject. “Coach 
sure hates the Batson zone,” he said. 

“Yes, but we shoulda knocked them 
off, Red,” Speed said. 

“But Rock said it was his fault we 
lost.” 

“Look, Red,” Speed shook his head. 
“You know it wasn’t Rock’s fault as 
well as I do. We never lost to Batson 
here at home before, and they’ve al- 
ways used a zone. Heck, we just didn’t 
have it!” 

“Well, anyway,” said Chip, “Coach 
is having the lines changed to make a 
bigger court. He’s gonna have two ten- 


About the author... 


Along with the Dodgers and Coney 
Island, Clair Bee is one of Brooklyn’s 
proudest possessions. Clair coaches the 
Long Island University basketball teams, 
and to coaches who know their dribbles 
best, he can’t be topped. His teams have 
won nearly 90% of their games since 
1933, and have captured three national 
championships. If Bee isn’t the best 
basketball coach, he certainly is the 
the most educated. He owns more de- 
grees than a thermometer. Among other 
things, he is a B.A., B. S., B.C.S., M.C.S., 
M.A., and C.P.A. His versatility is as 
immense as one of his basketball centers. 
In addition to being dean of dribbles 
at L.I.U., he is director of athletics and 
assistant to the president. He also lec- 
tures at coaching schools, makes eloquent 
speeches at the drop of a fried chicken, 
and writes books. So far he has written 
15 technical basketball texts and three 


sports novels. 


second lines—one for each team. That'll 
make the front court "bout twice as 
large.” 

“Nothin’ went right in that game, 
anyway,” said Red. “Buzz couldn’t hit, 
and neither Mike nor Lefty did us any 
good.” 

“Right!” Speed nodded. “We never 
did get organized. Well, I gotta go 
home. Goin’, Red?” 

As soon as the door closed Chip 
turned to Taps. “Now give me the low- 
down, Taps. What’s the real score?” 

“Well, Chip, Pop didn’t tape my 
ankle the other night. It was my fault. 
Guess I was too excited to ask him, and 
after I turned it—I didn’t want to tell 
Coach ‘cause I knew Pop’d be in a jam.” 

Chip nodded his head. “That’s just 
what I figured. But Chet Stewart’s just 
as much responsible for checking the 
ankles as Pop.” He stopped suddenly. 
“Hey! So am I! Gosh, I never thought 
of that!” 

“It wasn’t anyone’s fault but mine,” 
Taps said firmly. “I was one of the first 
dressed, but everyone was so busy and 
so rushed I thought I'd let it go just 
that one time.” . 

“One time—” Chap was thoroughly 
aroused now. “Gosh, we’ve got to get 
that thing attended to right’ away. I'll 
call Doc Jones! What’s his number? 
Wait, I’ve got it!” 

He dialed the number and stood wait- 
ing impatiently until the receiver 
clicked at his ear. “Hello—Doc? This is 
Chip Hilton. Yes! Doc, I hate to call 
you this time of night, but I wonder if 
you could do me a favor and come over 
to look at Taps’ ankle—yes, Taps 
Browning! Yes, he turned it the other 
night in the Batson game. You will? 
Thanks!” Chip hung up the receiver. 
“He’s coming right over, Taps. Hope 
he can fix it up for the Parkton game; 


whole season just about depends on 
you!” 

In the days which followed, Taps’ 
ankle improved a little, but he was still 
limping when the Big Reds lined up 
for the Parkton game. Fortunately, 
Coach Robbins had realized that his in- 
experienced players couldn’t keep pace 
with Valley Falls in scoring, and he had 
instructed them to hold the ball on the 
offense. He had figured that a passing 
and stalling style might upset the 
classier Valley Falls team, and this was 
just exactly what was happening. 

Lefty Peters, Buzz Todd, and Taps 
couldn’t take it. They were lunging at 
the ball trying to intercept passes, and 
providing a perfect reaction to Coach 
Robbins’ planned strategy. 

As soon as Speed realized Parkton’s 
objective, he called for a time-out. In 
the huddle he laid down the law. “You 
fellows have to play a careful game,” 
he said. “This bunch isn’t going to run 
with us. We're playing right into their 
hands. We're going to hold that ball, 
too. Now don’t forget—Lefty, Buzz, 
Taps—don’t make bad passes. The) 
can’t beat us as long as we have the 
ball. Move it around and let*Red and 
me take the chances. Understand?” 

Parkton continued its stalling tactics 
throughout the first and second periods. 
Their strategy was working and at the 
end of the half they were leading, 9-7. 

Up in the stands the fans were talk- 
ing excitedly. Basketball like this was 
played twenty years ago. If those days 
teams in the lead, when opposing a 
zone defense, often sat down on the 
floor and made no further attempt to 
score. 

“Why, in those days,” someone was 
saying, “Valley Falls often beat Parkton 
and Batson by scores of five to two; 
sometimes two to one. I remember one 
game in which the score was one to 
nothing!” 


Ar THE end of the first half the boys 
filed into the dressing room without a 


word. Coach Rockwell studied the 
scorebook and then turned his attention 
to the shot sheets. Herb Holden and 
Frank Watts were responsible for these 
charts. Coach Rockwell considered the 
information they contained extremely 
valuable. 

The shot sheets were printed replicas 
of a basketball court in scale. The num- 
ber of every player who attempted a 
goal was jotted down on the shot sheet 
as close as possible to the exact spot 
from which the shot was taken. If the 
shot was successful, the player’s num- 
ber was circled. 

Herb Holden’s job went even fur- 
ther. He was supposed to list all assists 
which led to a score, the number of 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Speaking of Books... and 


s 


of spot cash you've been saving— 
from your allowance and odd jobs 
looks mountainous. So you make a list 
ot the Most Important People in your 
life and what each would most like to 
find under the blue spruce in your liv- 
ing room. Your list looks something like 
this: 

Mom-television set 

Dad—movie camera 

Glenn—printing press 

Jean—fur coat 

Bucky—horse 

The kids at school (Herb, Bob, Pat, 
Janice )—small convertibles . . . 

Don’t give up and skip out of town 
for the holidays—hold on to your Christ- 
mas spirit. No one thinks you're a 
millionaire. (If you produced any of 
the things on your dream list, your 
family would turn you in to the county 
sheriff. ) 

Let’s make another list—thinking of 
a possible present for each person on 
your list, a present such as—a book! 

Picking the right book for your kid 
brother is almost as hard as getting him 
a horse, you say. Maybe—and maybe all 
the loving uncles who've showered 
Bucky with the wrong books just 
haven't considered Bucky’s interests. 
Whv not find him a story with a horse 
in it? 

Bookstores are a gay place to shop— 
and a place where vou can solve six 
or seven of your Christmas problems 
at once. Take your time in selecting 
vour titles. Browse through a lot of 
books. And don’t feel you have to buy 
the first book a friendly clerk pushes 


(si spot ce is almost here. The pile 





into your hand, You know Dad's tastes 
better than she does. 

Here are some suggestions as to best 
buys among current books. We'll have 
more in next week’s issue. These are 
all books that you will like—and some 
will please your parents as well. 


Land, Sea, and Space Adventure 


SPACE CADET, by Robert Heinlein. Il- 
lustrated. Scribners. New York, 1948. 
$2.50. 


Robert Heinlein is a scientist and 
top-notch science-fiction writer. You 
may have read his stories in The Satur- 
day Evening Post or heard about his 
s.f. story in 3942 that predicted the 
atomic bomb. Space cadets in this book 
are young men who police the Universe 
—not just the Earth—in the year 2075. 


THE RING OF DANGER, by Alfred H. 
Bill. Mlustrated. Knopf. New York, 
1948. $3. 


Our hero, his captain, and a fellow 
sailor of an English merchant ship 
counterplot against a Spanish scheme 
to overthrow the throne of England. 
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This Elizabethan adventure is told in 
the elaborate Elizabethan style. Its ac- 
tion rages on sea, on land, and in court 
—where it also involves a spirited girl. 


SCARFACE, Being the Story of one 
Justin Blade, late of the Pirate Isle of 
Tortuga, and how Fate did justly deal 
with him, to his great Profit. By Andre 
Norton. Illustrated. Harcourt. New 
York, 1948. $2.75. 


A ship, sailing for an illegal purpose, 
with a ruffian crew and one honest lad 
who has been shanghied aboard is a 
sure setting for adventure. It was also 
the pattern for Black Ivory, by Norman 
Collins (reviewed Oct. 20), one of the 
best books of this type we'd read since 
Treasure Island. Author Norton’s prose 
is a bit roundabout, but the adventure 
comes straight! 


GENTLEMEN, HUSHI, by Jere Wheel- 
wright. Illustrated. Scribners. New 
York, 1948. $2.50. 


Here’s a fine story of three young 
Civil War heroes. After taking part in 
the surrender of the Confederate forces, 
they set out to rebuild their lives on 
the ruins of an estate inherited by one 
of them. The humor and courage with 
which they meet their problems is par- 
ticularly significant in the light of the 
recent war which has brought similar 
problems of readjustment to many 
people today. 


PLAYING THE LINE, by Bulldog Turner; 
BACKFIELD PLAY, by Charles Trip- 
pi; PASSING FOR TOUCHDOWNS, 
by Sid Luckman; TRICKS IN PASSING, 
by Paul Christman; GOOD INFIELD 
PLAY, by Lou Boudreau. Photographs. 
Ziff-Davis. Chicago, 1948. $1.25 
each. 


These five books are the latest fact- 
crammed manuals in the Ziff-Davis 
Little Sports Library. Each author is an 
authority in his field, and each covers 
his subject clearly and thoroughly. 


YOUNG KING DAVID, by Marian King. 
illustrated. Lippincott. New York, 
1948. $2.50. 


This is a simple, well-told story of 
the shepherd youth David—how the 
prophet Samuel came to his father’s 
house to bless David and left without 
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explanations . . . how David was sum- 
moned to play his harp to ease King 
Saul’s worries . . . how David killed 
Goliath with his sling shot . . . how he 
became King of Israel. A human and 
readable book for sophomores and 


freshmen. 


Especially for Girls 


BETSY AND JOE, by Maude Hart Love- 
lace. Illustrated. Crowell. New York, 
1948. $2.50. 


Betsy Tracy becomes a high school 
senior. “The crowd,” that you’ve met in 
other Betsy Tracy books, has its usual 
gay time ps picnics, football games, 
parties, and dances that make up life 
in a small town about 1910. And this 
year romance becomes an important 
part of Betsy’s life. 


CLAY FINGERS, by Adele De Leeuw. 
Macmillan. New York, 1948. $2.50. 


Shortly before her big tennis tourna- 
ment, and her return to college, the 
heroine injures herself by falling down 
stairs. In her year of recuperation, she 
begins to work with clay and to grow 
as a person. A fairly realistic romance 
with a vocational angle. 


OPERA BALLERINA, by Marie-Jeanne. 
Photographs. Dodd, Mead. New 
York, 1948. $2.50. 


This is a fictitious story of a young 


ballet dancer written by a real baller- 
ina. Although the heroine is almost too 
good to be lifelike, her story catches 
much of the atmosphere and tradition 
of the ballet. She dances with the Eu- 
ropean Ballet, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company Ballet, and in the movies. 


Short Stories 


MY FAVORITE STORIES, edited by 
Maureen Daly. Dodd, Mead. New 
York, 1948. $2.75. 


Maureen Daly started her writing 
career as a Scholastic Short Story 
Award winner. Of the various short- 
story collections published recently, 
this is the one we think you and your 
friends—and family—will like best. 


TEEN-AGE AVIATION STORIES, by Don 
Samson. TEEN-AGE ADVENTURE 
STORIES, by Charles J. Coombs. Il- 
lustrated. Lantern. New York, 1948. 
$2.50 each. 


Here are two new books of the Teen- 
Age Library of baseball, football, 
mystery, sea, etc. They contain very 
short, brisk, real-life stories that sopho- 
more and freshmen boys will particu- 
larly enjoy. 


For Everybody 


‘ The following are some books that 
both you and your parents will want 
to read, and will be pleased to own. 


When you begin browsing in the book- 
store, you'll find many more. 


THROW ME A BONE, by Eleanor 
Lothrop. Illustrated. Whittlesey. New 
York, 1948. $3.50. 

We vote this one of the most de- 
lightful books we've read all year. 
Mom will be as amused as you will be 
with this gay account of “what hap- 
pens when you marry an archaeolo- 
gist” and set off (on your honeymoon) 
in a bedraggled cattle boat bound for 
an out of the way spot in Chile to 
spend months hunting monuments and 


bones. 


JUNGLE MAN, The Autobiography of 
Major P. J. Pretorius. Photographs. 
Dutton. New York, 1948. $3.75. 
Major P. J. Pretorius was born in 

South Africa. At 18, he says, “I planned 

to walk Africa from end to end! Since 

then . . . I have known scores of native 
tribes . . . I have stalked the rhinoceros, 
the lion . . . shot hundreds of elephants 

(five that were charging down on me 


Ws 


~~ 


—From “Throw Me A Bone” 


in a bunch) ... I have stalked men, 
too—men who were England’s enemies. 
And once it fell my lot, at the request 
of the British Navy, to stalk a cruiser 
.. ®” A more fascinating book than 
Pretorius’s lifetime of adventures will 


be hard to find. 


A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS, edited 
by Sylvia and John Kolb. Bantam. 
New York, 1948. 25 cents. 


This is the buy of the year! Your 
editors had a finger (though a small 
one) in choosing these 90 ballads and 
are enthusiastic about the book. It con- 
tains the melody and a long list of 
verses for each ballad. You'll find some 
ballads you've never heard and some 
new verses to old favorites; and in 
the back a list of recordings of the 
songs. You can order copies through 
the Scholastic Bookshop, or buy them 
on the newsstands under the title 
Frankie and Johnny Were Lovers. If 
Christmas spirit is making you want 
to give gifts to everyone—here’s the 
answer. Or if you're sending Christmas 


CARE packages to friends in Europe, 
you might toss in this gay pocket-book 
collection of Americana. 


WAYFARING STRANGER, by Burl Ives. 
Whittlesey. New York, 1948. $3.50. 


If you're a lover of ballads, you've 
heard the recordings of guitar-playing, 
ballad singer Burl Ives. You'll also 
know the song from which the title 
of this book comes. 

This is Burl Ives’ story of how he 
grew up singing ballads—but never 
took them seriously, how as a young 
man he took to the road with his guita 
still singing ballads, and how it later 
suddenly occurred to him that folk 
songs were a special form of music 
that more people should hear and sing. 
The “Wayfaring Stranger” writes well 
and interestingly. 


JOAN OF ARC, by Frances Winwar. 
Bantam. New York, 1948. 25 cents. 


Just in case you've never thought 
history was as interesting as a novel, 
put down your quarter and read this 
book. It won't disappoint you, It’s 
written especially for those who want 
to read more about the Maid of 
Orleans after seeing Ingrid Bergman in 
her latest role. 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE, by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Photographs. Doubleday. 
New York, 1948. $5. 


Your father—and maybe you, too- 
will want to read General Eisenhower's 
account of World War II as it was 
waged by the Allies. This book by the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Forces is too large and full of facts to 
be read in one sitting, but it’s anything 
but dry. It is fascinating for all who 
are interested in the significant war 
years that changed and prefaced ow 
world today. 


A FIRESIDE BOOK OF YULETIDE TALES, 
edited by Edward Wagenknecht. |I- 
lustrated. Bobbs-Merrill. New York, 
1948. $4. 

What an ideal book to find unde: 
a Christmas tree! Among these fifty-one 
tales in a gay, red Christmas cover are 
stories for you, and stories for ever) 
other member of your family. You'll 
enjoy legends, Christmas adventures. 
sentimental tales, stories of dry humor 
—all by well-known authors, many of 
them contemporary. 
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BABY INDIAN? 





What is 


a Caboose? 





3. PART OF A FREIGHT TRAIN? 


No, it is not a papoose, a calaboose, or 
junior moose. The right answer is 
“Part of a freight train.” 

About 25,000 freight trains run over 
\merican railroads every day, and the 
last car on each one is a caboose, where 
the train conductor rides and has his 
“office” on the road. 

Take a good look at one of these 
trains. You'll see cars bearing the insig- 
nia of many different railroads—all 
moving together in one particular train 

ver ane particular railroad. Next week 
they Il be scattered all over the country; 
coupled up with different cars: loaded 
with different goods; moving on differ- 
ent railroads, hundreds, maybe thou- 
sands, of miles away. 


This universal interchange of cars 
means that any shipper on any railroad 
can load almost anything into a freight 
car, which can move through without 
unloading to any station on any other 
railroad in the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico. 

And this continent-wide, low-cost 


railroad service is one of the most im- 


WASHINGTON 6. D.C. 


2. A SMALL JAIL? 


4. A CALF MOOSE? 


portant reasons why American industry 
can produce more, and American people 
can live better, than any other people 
anywhere. 

All this doesn’t just happen. It takes 
a lot of organization, a lot of standardi- 
zation, a lot of cooperation. Much of 
this is accomplished through the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads—the 
mutual agency of the railroads for the 


betterment of all railroading. 
* 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR present- 
ing the world’s great musical comedies. 
Every Monday evening over the ABC 
network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and 
Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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to careers,” Hap Romano be- 
gan, when Dick Varnum turned 
the Career Clfb meeting over to him. 

“Take the case of Ben Emery. Whea 
Bea was in high school, he drove the 
James Grocery’s delivery truck after 
school—the same ‘hot rod’ that you see 
Bob Leidy driving around nowadays. 

“Ben saved his money and, three 
years ago, he and Keith Coe bought a 
truck and trailer and went into part- 
nership. They’re in the wholesale pro- 
duce trucking business. They rent an 
old building on Amanda Street where 
they store fruits and vegetables. Some 
farmers bring their produce right to 
their warehouse. The boys go out to 
the farms to collect other produce. 

“When they have a truckload, they 
haul it into a large city and sell the load 
to some wholesaler or at the city whole- 
sale market.” 

“Hap,” Vera interrupted, “I think it’s 
important to point out that Keith had 
some experience in produce before he 
and Ben went into business.” 

“Thanks, Vera,” Hap agreed. “Keith 
had worked on his father’s retail pro- 
duce route while he was in high school. 
He knew how and where to buy fruit 
and vegetables, and he knew some of 
the city wholesalers. 


‘Por sscccs: jobs sometimes lead 


Behind 
the Wheel 


“Keith and Ben are examples of 
young people whose part-time jobs lead 
to careers. Trucking offers careers in 
which many fellows can get started 
while they’re still in school. Most teen- 
agers drive the family car, and most fel- 
lows can change a tire and make minor 
auto repairs. About the only other thing 
you need is a good reputation as a driver. 

“Of course, you need a little muscle 
to lift milk crates for the Forest Farms 
Dairy or to deliver ice. You also need 
to be able to speak and write good 
everyday English if your job involves 
meeting the public. For instance, if 
you're delivering laundry or dry-clean- 
ing, you have to keep track of your de- 
liveries and collect and keep track of 
money. You need to make your cus- 
tomers feel that they’re receiving good 
service.” 

“Don’t many delivery jobs require 
some knowledge of salesmanship?” 
Dick asked. 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Ninth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 





Thar’s Gold in Them Thar Gills! 
Fish is good eating any day in 





the week. It equals meat in 


body-building protein, contains Vitamin D and Vitamin A, 
and supplies plenty of minerals like iron, copper, and iodine. 


CAREER CLUB 


“Yes, they do,” Hap replied. “On 
Cal Simm’s bread route, he also tries 
to sell coffee-cakes and rolls to his bread 
customers. He receives a small per- 
centage on every sale he makes. 

“Most Jefferson High fellows who 
drive trucks don’t make long runs; so 
they don’t become tired from sitting 
in one position for long hours. 

“On the whole, truck driving is 

ealthy outdoor work, and it keeps you 
in good condition—especially if you 
delivery work requires some musc! 
Wages vary with what vou deliver, but 
pay often is better than part-time sales 
jobs in grocery and drug stores.” 


Careers Ahead 

“Thanks, Hap,” Dick said. “Sand 
Harris is, going to report on career pos 
sibilities in motor transportation. H: 
tells me one out of every 75 employed 
persons in the U. S. is a driver of some 
sort. Take it from there, Sandy.” 

“You've seen the big  semi-traile: 
trucks on the highways,” Sandy began. 
“Did you realize that there are about 
five million trucks in this country—all 
requiring drivers? Many trucks are 
owned by the driver who’s in business 
for himself as Keith and Ben are. 

“A driver can haul sand, gravel, coal! 
building supplies, or factory, store, and 
farm products. He may work for « 
township or county government and 
use his truck to haul road-building ma 
terials, or to haul away snow. Usuall 
a driver with his own truck is paid ten 
to fifteen cents g mile for his truck and 
his services. 

“Many drivers work for a trucking 
firm and receive regular weekly salaries 
of from $15 to $80 or more. A driver 
makes minor repairs, sometimes loads 
and unloads his truck, and in 
delivery businesses, he collects money 
Often drivers keep records of deliveries 
and submit written reports on miles 
covered, etc. 

“Cross-country drivers work irregular 
hours and often drive on Sundays and 
holidays. Usually they receive time off 
during the week for this holiday work 

“Thousands of men (and 
women, too) find jobs driving buses, 
street cars, subways, etc. Many of these 
drivers collect fares, maintain orde: 
among the passengers, and in general 
act as a conductor as well as a driver. 

“National, state, and local govern- 
ments, as well as the passenger and 
truck lines, have set up certain stand 
ards for drivers. Requirements include 
good health, good eyesight, and hearing. 
Drivers must know traffic regulations 
in the areas in which they operate. 
Usually they must be 21 years old to 
qualify for a beginning job,” Sandy con- 
cluded. 

—WiitiaM Favet, Vocational Editor 
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The United States Time Cor- 
poration offers these Special 
National Awards annually for 
the best work submitted in the 
Pictorial Arts Division of the 
Scholastic Awards. Each of the 
$100 winners will also get na- 
tional recognition — because 


grand prize entries are repro- 
duced in full color on Ingersoll 
calendars which are submitted 
to schools, libraries, magazine 
and newspaper offices, radio 
stations, and young people’s 
clubs all over the country! 





THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


Check with your Art Teacher —the most 
for details and rules. || — = 
TIME 





BOY dates GIRL 


1.0.8.1 S.0.S.!” say a stack of let- 

ters on our desk. And at this 
time of year, S.O.S. translates nine 
times out of ten to say, “SAVE OUR 
SHINDIG!” 

You finally persuaded the head of 
the house to let you play host (or 
hostess) on the night of December 
29. Now you find that Dee Dee's 
having a party on the 27th, and 
Crumb Stern’s holding open house on 
the 28th. That gives you a tougher 
assignment than you dickered for. 
Your party has to have an extra 
“gimmick” to crash through the com- 
petition with flying colors. Maybe 
the gang will be weary of ice cream 
and cake and waltzing to the tune 
of the vic by the time they congre- 
gate on your doorstep, you wail. 

We doubt it—but to calm your 
nerves, so you'll be able to trim your 
Christmas tree without hanging 
yourself on a rope of tinsel,>~we've 
dug up a party plot that may intrigue 
the boys and girls who are immune 
to Christmas carols and mistletoe by 
the time they ring your doorbell. 


It’s a movie party. First, find out if 
your local theater is scheduling an 
especially worthwhile film during 
Christmas vacation, It should be the 
sort of film that will appeal to almost 
evervone—something like Apartment for 


Peggy, Joan of Arc, or So Dear to My 
Heart. It should preferably be a film 


that’s being shown for the first time 
in your town, so that you won't run 
the risk of half your guests having 
seen it. 

If there’s a good picture in the offing, 
buy tickets in advance for your guests. 
Then send out special announcements 
to your friends, inviting them to the 
“Harpersville Premiére” of Joan of Arc 
or whatever you've chosen. 

You can have your friends assemble 
at your home to leave together for the 
theatre, or it may be simpler to pro- 
pose that all meet in the Palace lobby 
at a specified hour. Be sure to time your 
party so that you don’t arrive in the 
middle of the main feature. 

After the movie, adjourn to your 
house for refreshments and a rehash of 
the flick. If you took in the early feature 
and the evening is still young, you 
might like to try one or two movie 
games on your guests. 

For one: round up a stack of old 
magazines and cut out pictures of 
scenes from fairly well-known movies 
of the last ten years. Tack them up on 
your living room walls and have guests 
make the rounds with pencil and paper 
to try to identify the films and stars. 

For another: Screen Tests. Divide 
your guests into pairs, and give each 
couple a slip of paper describing a 
dramatic situation. Situations might 
read: newspaper reporter comes to inter- 


view attractive debutante in her suite 
at the Astor, or big-league baseball 
player drops into Joe’s Diner and orders 
a hamburger from a bored waitress, or 
cowboy at a dude ranch has just rescued 
a visiting actress from a stampede of 
cattle. 

Tell each couple they are to act out 
their scene pretending they are Jimmy) 
Stewart and Katharine Hepburn, Alan 
La@d and Bette Davis, or Bob Hope 
and Lauren Bacall. They are to do the 
scene as they think these players would 
enact it, making up dialogue and action 
as they go along. 

You'll get best results if you pick 
actors and actresses who are definite 
types. For instance, everyone knows 
Jimmy Stewart usually plays the shy 
gangling fellow who's as honest as 
the day is long. Eve Arden’s wise-crack 
ing, man-hungry approach to a situa 
tion is fairly unique. And John Garfield, 
as often as not, will be the tough little 
guy, cocky as a bantam rooster. 

To prevent any of your leading ladies 
or heroes from developing stage fright, 
we advise having a movie director stand 
by with helpful hints. Why not assign 
the boy or girl who scored highest on 
your picture-quiz to this role? Rig up a 
special chair for him. (A dining-room 
chair with a strip of cloth reading 
DIRECTOR draped across the back 
will fill the bill.) A mock megaphone 
and a rakish beret will put the finishing 
touches on his act. 

The director, of course, is empowered 
to stop any scene if he thinks the action 
doesn’t suit the mood or if the lines 
don’t seem quite right to him. Or if 
Bud McCann, alias William Bendix, ap- 
pears to be stuck for a line, the directo: 
should suggest an appropriate one. He 
can even get up and join the act to 
show Nancy Nathan how to make 
Lauren Bacall seem properly sultry 
if Nance doesn’t have the knack. 

An amusing variation on having ever 
couple act out a different scene is to 
have all couples act out the same scene, 
as various pairs of actors and actresses 
might treat it. There should be an hi- 
larious difference between Bob Hope’s 
approach to rescuing a damsel in dis- 
tress and Gary Cooper’s approach to 
the same problem. 

We don’t expect your party to prove 
that Harpersville could put Hollywood 
out of business. But we do know that 
a party where everyone gets a chance 
to star isn’t apt to fizzle. 


LIGHTS! CAMERA! ACTION! 


fy Gy ted 
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=|SUCCESS STORIES 


de ot 


pan with a bow to Scholastic Awards 


Alan 
Hope 
ne j* 1936, a Toledo, Ohio, schoolboy entered his paintings in Scholastic Art 


action Awards. The Scholastic judges at Carnegie Institute saw that he had a 


pick deft touch with his paintbrush and that he displayed imagination and feeling 
finite 
nows 
» shy on his way into the art world with recognition and awards—as well as a pat 
st as 
crack 
situa Today, this former Scott High School student is a noted painter and 


field, . is . :, 
"little illustrator. His works have been exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


too. They selected three of his paintings for prizes and started the 17-year-old 


on his back. 


Ladi Toledo Museum of Art, American Water Color Society, Ohio State Exhibition 
aaies 


right, and many other places. And if you glance through the pages of leading 
stand 
assign 
st on schoolboy and former Scholastic Art Awards winner, 
;upa 
-room 


ading TT. second story deals with a student who entered Scholastic Photography 


magazines, you'll often find the name of William Arthur Smith, former Ohio 


back 
phone 
ishing 


Awards from Cardinal Hayes High School, New York City, just two years 
ago. He submitted a portfolio of photos that caused the distinguished photog- 


wered raphers who judged the Awards to proclaim him a “natural” photographer. 
action 
lines 
Or if 
x, ap- 
rector was devoted to his work. 
e. He 
ict to 
make initial success in the Awards, he has gone on to earn a considerable amount 
sultry. 


They awarded him two first prizes, one second prize and one third. In the 


Scholastic Photography Exhibition at Rockefeller Center, an entire window 
Emest Pascucci is young, a sophomore at Manhattan College. From his 


toward education expenses and photographic equipment by free-lance 


every photography at weddings, parties and other occasions. He does not have a 
is to 
scene. famous name now, but we advise you to be on the lookout for a tag line that 


oy et will be better and better known; “Photo by Pascucci.” 


lope’s 
n dis- 
ch to @ Naturally, all the students who enter the 1949 Scholastic Awards may not end up as William 
prove Arthur Smiths or Ernest Pascuccis. But all are certain to gain from the stimulating experience that 


— participation will bring. 
y that 


hance @ And, for some, further reward is ahead. So be sure to enter Scholastic Art Awards and 


1 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards this year. 
@ There are cash awards, scholarships, recognition in newspapers and magazines. 
@ By entering the Awards programs you may be paving the way toward a sound future in the 


field of your choice. 


@ For full details consult your teacher or write for a rules booklet to either Scholastic Art Awards 
or Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





OH BOY! 


WHAT A 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT! 


by N, 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


LIGHTWEIGHT e SINGLE CYLINDER 


A safe, easy-to-ride Harley-Davidson 125 .. . 
ll your own! Think of you can have, 
zipping along to school, to football games, 
parties, picnics; going sightseeing, doing er- 
rands, earning extra spending money! This 
enqevtostins. peppy two-wheeler is so light 
and well balanc by can handle it safely in 
only one lesson. from then on you wouldn't 
be without it! Every day means more good 
times! Easy on the pocketbook, too! Pennies 
of cost bring you miles of fun! Quality and 
dependability guaranteeed by the world’s larg- 
‘st manufacturer of motorcycles. Put a “‘bug’”’ 
n Santa’s ear now! Why not see or phone your 
iocal dealer today and go for a FREE ride. 


Fy HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Department SC, Mil kee 1, Wi i 








A Christmas 
Gift Suggestion 


EVERYONE IN THE FAMILY WILL APPRECIATE 
A HANDSOME NEW BOSTON PENCIL SHARP- 
ENER. AT YOUR STATIONER—INSIST UPON 
BOSTON FOR THE ALL METAL STREAMLINED 
MODERN PENCIL SHARPENER. 

BOSTON 


PENCIL 
SHARPENERS 


od 


~ 


ASK FOR BOSTON 

Clip this Ad—take 
it to your stationer— 
show him the Pencil 
Sharpener you want. 


Manufactured by the 


Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 





Short Shots 


boner of my career. In response to 

a flood of mail—one postcard—ask- 
ing me to pick the nation’s No. 1 foot- 
ball team, I chose Notre Dame over 
Michigan. That was bad enough. But I 
had to add that Notre Dame could have 
beaten Michigan easily. 

The next week was a nightmare. 
Everybody in Michigan who owned a 
pencil sent me a letter, calling me 
everything from “moose head” to “Com- 
munist.” Being a reasonable guy, I ad- 
mitted I might have been wrong. Then 
followed another black week. This time 
the Notre Dame fans went to work on 
me. They called me “coward,” “rene- 
gade,” and “rock head.” 

It’s a good thing I had hospital in- 
surance. 

I mentioned this because of a letter I 
just received from Pete Seidman, of 
Chicago. He says, “Now that Notre 
Dame and Michigan have gone through 
their second straight unbeaten season, 
which do you think had the better 
team?” 

Well, let’s see. The two teams played 
four mutual opponents—Purdue, North- 
western, Michigan State, and Navy. 
Michigan thumped them 40-0, 28-0, 
13-7 and 35-0, respectively, while Notre 
Dame won by scores of 28-27, 12-7, 
26-7 and 41-7. 

The edge definitely goes to Michigan. 
But—Purdue “pointed” for Notre Dame. 
When they lost, they fell completely 
apart. Northwestern also made it tough 
for Notre Dame. but only in the score. 
The Irish rolled up 306 yards rush- 
ing against them, far more than Mich- 
igan did. 

So, on the basis of comparative scores, 
you'd have to give Michigan the nod. 


J UST a year ago I pulled the supreme 











Actually, however, the two teams are 
about even. That ought to make every- 
body happy. 

In my November 3rd column, I men- 
tioned that Elkader (Iowa) High School 
had a 39-game winning streak in foot- 
ball. That must have put the whammy 
on them. Elkader stretched its streak to 
40, then dropped a game to its arch 
rival, Pottsville High, 6-0. 

Jeannine Harris, a loyal Pottsville 
rooter, tells me that Pottsville, up to 
November 8, was unbeaten, untied, and 
unscored-upon. “Bring on Michigan!” 
she screams. 

Buffalo, New York’s pride and joy is 
Kensington High. Kensington’s football 
team has won 12 straight. Not a gaudy 
record, true, but last month they “played 
a game before a record high school 
crowd of 51,000 people.” The quote is 
from a letter from Joe Simonick, of Boys 
Vocational High, Buffalo. 

It ain’t so, Joe—51,000 isn’t a high 
school record. Back when Bill De Cor- 
revont was the schoolboy wonder of 
Lane High, Chicago, over 101,000 
people turned out to see him play in a 
charity game between the public and 
the parochial school champions. 

“If it’s winning streaks you want,” 
writes George Eastwood, of Hammonds- 
port (N. Y.) High, “how about the 100- 
match streak turned in by the Mepham 
High School (Bellmore, Long Island 
wrestling team from 1937 through 
1946?” 

I sure remember that one. I men- 
tioned it in my column two years ago, 
and what happened? Right. Mepham 
lost to Amityville High in its very next 
match! Hasn’t lost another match since 

Grover Cleveland High, in New York 
City, also has a neat streak going. Its 


George Wolfe in Saturday Evening Post 


“... and that is why | want you boys to go out there and win!” 
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soccer team has won 42 straight league 
games in the past three years. 

In basketball the all-time record is 
the 159 games in a row chalked up by 
Passaic (N. J.) High from 1922 through 
1926. That’s one record that probably 
never will be broken. 

When Dick Culler, sub shortstop of 
the Chicago Cubs, was with the Braves 
in 1947, he seldom saw any action. 
Sibby Sisti was the regular shortstop. 

One day the Braves were losing by a 
lop-sided score and Manager South- 
worth, deciding to rest Sisti, told Culler 
to warm up and get into the game. 
Then, as an after-thought, he asked 
one of his coaches what the score was. 

“It’s 9-2,” his assistant informed him. 

“Sit down, Dick,” Southworth ordered 
Culler. “We aren't giving up yet.” 

Although my knowledge of yogi is 
about as broad as a jilted lover’s smile, 
| have always been fascinated by the 
art—especially since watching Yogi 
Berra of the Yankees surround a fly ball. 
That’s why Lrubbed my hands with glee 
upon noticing an article on yogi in the 
current issue of Vyayam, a journal that 
comes to me all the way from India. 

My glee, unfortunately, lasted about 
as long as a two-point lead against the 
Chicago Bears. I struggled bravely, if 
somewhat painfully, through the piece 
until I bumped up against this road 
block: 

“Uttitapada Paschimottanasana and 
Ardha Baddha Uttanasana listed under 
Trunk Forward Bending may also be in- 
cluded in Parsva Uttanasana.” 

That’s when I decided to give yogi 
back to the Indians and Berra. 

It may be true for al] we know, but 
.. . the British Colonial Office claims 
that a Nandi tribesman, named Arap 
Kibiege, tossed a spear weighing twice 
as much as a javelin, 238 feet—nearly 10 
feet farther than the throw that won the 
Olympic event this past summer. 

Somebody here is doing a lot of 
throwing. 

When Bob Feller could really throw 
a fast ball, many batters were afraid to 
face him. One day he hooked up with 
Lefty Gomez in a pitching duel. The 
Indians jumped into a one-run lead and 
held on to it for five ixnings. 

In the sixth inning, Gomez, a terrible 
hitter, came to bat. He took a lot of time 
picking his bat in the hope that Man- 
ager McCarthy would send in a pinch 
hitter. Marse Joe refused to take the 
hint. Gomez had to bat for himself. 

As he stepped into the batter’s box 
against wildman Feller, he took a match 
from his pocket, lit it, and put it on 
his cap. The umpire grinned. “Think 
that will help you see Feller’s fast ball?” 

Gomez shook his head. “No, I just 
want to make sure Feller sees me.” 


—HerMaN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





VARIETY 


is the spice of life 


and VARIETY is what you find in the 
1949 SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS > 


YOU MAY ENTER 19 separate classifications in the senior 
division: 
short story... 


view ... humor .. 


essay... poetry ... short-short story... re- 
. autobiographical sketch . . . general article 
- . . literary article . . . historical article . . . current events re- 
port . . . radio scripts . . . international letter writing . . . and six 
journalism classes: news, feature, editorial, sports, interview and 


column. 


4 separate classifications in the junior division: 


essay ... poetry ... short story ... international letter writing. 


YOU MAY WIN $1,765 in cash prizes . . . Royal typewriters . . . 
. Audiodiscs . . . University of Pittsburgh Schol- 
arship . . . publication in Scholastic Magazines 


Waterman Pens. . 
. « - broadcast of 


radio scripts. 


YOU ARE ELIGIBLE TO ENTER os long as you are regularly 


enrolled in any public, private or parochial school in any grade 
from 7 through 12. 


IF YOU ATTEND SCHOOL 


necticut, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Jersey, Washington, or in the 


in the following states: Colorado, Con- 


District of Columbia; or in sections of Alabama, Florida, Illinois, 
Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania or 


Virginia, you are eligible for special regional awards. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS TO ENTER NOW. Ail! details will be 
found in the Scholastic Writing Awards rules booklet. Ask your 
teacher for one or write to: 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





THE CRUSADER 

‘ 0 by most 
P pen 

or °48, the newl 
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++. for “her.” Sli ™ is an even greater 
graceful, truly fi value. With 

nine. Notice the ; Pencil, only $8 
new jewelry-like ij 

clasp, the beautiful 


ving? Pen 
y, $13.50. With i 


Pencil, $19.25 


Want to make someone 
really happy this Christmas? 
Then, give a Waterman's! 
Want to be really happy your- 
self? Then drop a hint you’d 
like’ to get a Waterman’s! These newly 
THE CORINTH > styled Waterman’s are the smartest pens 
-- «styles for “him” on the market today...and, of course, 
“No other pen writes like a Waterman’s.” 
Ask to see the new Waterman’s at your 
dealer’s soon ... at prices from $1 to $125. 
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ORCH 


#On a Slow Boat to China and 
Czardas (RCA Victor). Freddy Martin 
and orch. Glenn Hughes and the Mar- 
tin men make their version of this popu- 
lar Frank Loesser tune about the best 
we've heard. Keep an ear open for the 
picturesque beginning. B-side shows 
less enthusiasm, except for a novelty 


whistle performed by Gene Conklin. 


+ +Raggin’ the Scale and He's Not 
Worth Your Tears (Capitol). Alvino 
Rey and orch. Scale shows tremendous 
bop influence by the band with Alvino’s 
guitar in swingy prominence through- 
out. Reverse features Betty Bennett on 
a beautiful ballad of the sentimental 
type with a blues flavor. 


+ Minor Walk and Algo Bueno (RCA 
Victor). Dizzy Gillespie and orch. Diz’s 
whole outfit seems to have gone on a 
Kenton-kick. The piano solo on Walk 
is okay, but what's happened to the old 
Diz on the rest of the record? 


SMALL GROUPS 


ft # Baby, Let’s Be Friends and My 
Baby Done Left Me (Capitol). Jesse 
Price and his Blues Band. From the 
looks of the titles and the heading un- 
der which the band plays, one would 
expect a real New Orleans Rhythm King 
replica. However, this smal] group has 
a line-up of very modern musicians, 
among them—Dexter Gordon, tenor; 
Red Norvo, piano; Red Callendar, bass. 
It’s the vocal on the first side, in which 
Jesse gives out with a Wynonie “Blues” 
Harris imitation, that limits the disc 
to #+#. 

#Puerto-Vootie and Mama’s in the 
Kitchen (M-G-M). Slim Gaillard Trio. 
A lot of gibberish from the Trio dom- 
inates the first side; we suppose it's 
what you'd call a novelty. Mama fea- 
tures a mediocre piano solo backed with 
jumpy accompaniment. But Slim Gail- 
lard fans may go for the whole works. 


NOTE FOR ST. NICK: 


#2++Many Moons (Columbia). If 
youre looking for a Christmas record- 
ing for any of the small fry in your 
life, this is one of the best we've en- 
countered—a fairy tale by that modern 
master, James Thurber, about a little 
girl who wants the moon and the droll 
skeptics who say she can’t have it. Mu- 
sic by Alan Shulman and narration by 
John Lansing. An unbreakable record. 
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Bobby Driscoll in So Dear to My Heart 


“iSO DEAR TO MY HEART (A 
Walt Disney Film. Released by 
RKO). 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen Walt 
Disney’s So Dear to My Heart as their 
Movie-of-the-Month for December. 

So Dear to My Heart is just plain 
good entertainment for the whole fam- 
ily. If either of your parents grew up 
in a small country town, they will see 
this film, based on a story by Sterling 
North, as a re-creation of their own 
childhood days. And you will be enter- 
tained and enchanted. 

This is our idea of a real American 
success story—not one of the shallow, 
high-powered tales of glamour and glit- 
ter—of which the movies offer us too 
many—but the kind of success story that 
reaily rings true. 

It's a story, set in Indiana about 1900, 
of young Jeremiah Kincaid who strug- 
gles to raise a pet black lamb to be a 
prize-winning ram. From the start, he 
is beset with obstacles. For one thing, 
there is no market for black wool. And 
Granny Kincaid, who is running their 
small farm single-handed, is of the opin- 
ion that every animal on the place 
ought to pay its way. Furthermore, as 
soon as the lamb is weaned from the 
bottle, it shows up as a real “black 
sheep,” given to butting through screen 
coors and tearing up gardens. 

There are several crises in which it 
looks as if Danny will have to go—but 
every crisis teaches Jeremiah, as it did 
Jody in The Yearling, a little more about 
sticking to a tough task. 


It’s hard to put your finger on the ex- 
act source of the story’s charm—but it 
might be something like this: 

You remember that November morn- 
ing when the votes were counted and 
the country boy from Missouri, who 
had fought hardest when the going was 
toughest, was officially declared Presi- 
dent-elect of the U. S. A. That morning 
most Americans, no matter what their 
individual politics were, warmly ap- 
plauded the plucky fellow. 

We don’t know whether Harry Tru- 
man had a black sheep in his past, but 
it occurs to us that he must have learned 

early, as the hero 

of So Dear does, 
eau that “it’s what you 
do with what 
you've got” that 
counts. Walt Dis- 
ney has given us an 
almost classic pic- 
ture of an Ameri- 
can boyhood — the 
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Movie -of -the-Month 


Seal for December is 
awarded to Walt 
Disney for his So Dear 


sort from which so 
many of our great 
men have sprung. 


to My Heart (RKO). Beulah Bondi 
gives a memorable 
performance as the dynamic Granny 
Kincaid, and Burl Ives, as the village 
smithy, adds a note of homespun gaiety 
with his guitar and folk songs. 

This is Disney’s most elaborate ven- 
ture in making a live-action film. In the 
past he’s proved most successful when 
telling his stories through his animated 
characters. His Song of the South, ex- 
cept for the animated Bre’r Rabbit se- 
quences, was a rather saccharine tale. 
But in So Dear, his attempts at live- 
action cinema compare favorably with 
those of any film maker. 

A little animation is used in So Dear 
to show how Jeremiah acquires his 
“stick-to-it-ivity.” Whenever Jeremiah 
feels the world is against him and his 
black sheep, he turns to his scrapbook 
of gay souvenir-postcards. As he turns 
the pages, a paste-up picture of a wise 
old owl and picture book lamb come to 
life to sing out spirited sermons or to 
refer Jeremiah to the resourcefulness of 
such characters as Columbus and Rob- 
ert Bruce. Most intriguing animated 
character is a wee Scotch spider, com- 
plete with kilts and Highland fling. 
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BARRONS 
REGENTS EXAMS 


AND 


ANSWERS 


8 OR MORE 
LATEST REGENTS 
COMPLETELY ANSWERED 
a 
ALL PROBLEMS SOLVED 


The littie red books 


heve oll the enswers 


At your fevorite bookstore or order 
direct trom 


Barron's Regents Series 


FRENCH 3 YEARS 
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LATIN 2 YEARS - Spam N _ 
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‘Freeze the Ball 


(Continued from page 24) 


rebounds which a player secured from 
his own backboard, and the number of 
times each player recovered the ball 
from the opponent’s board. Loss of the 
ball because of bad passes, intercep- 
tions, and dribbling was included. 

In the hall outside Coach Rockwell's 
office a big chart was posted which 
listed each player and his performance 
for all games to date. After each game, 
the information contained on the game 
charts was transferred to Coach Rock- 
well’s “player performance chart.” Any- 
one could look at this chart and tell 
almost at a glance what players were 
important in the games which had been 
played so far. 


Coacu Rockwell stepped over in 
front of the two rows of benches; the 
players were all attention. Even though 
they were behind in the score they 
could sense that Rock was satisfied with 
their play during the half. 

“Boys,” he began, “this is a game 
which can be easily lost. We've got to 
be careful. I wasn’t surprised that you 
were a bit upset at first, but you are 
playing well now. When Speed took 
that time-out and told you just what 
Parkton was trying to do, I wondered 
if you could pull yourselves together 
and play smart. Bill Robbins is a clever 
coach. I had dinner with him, and he 
never said a thing about pulling this 
little surprise. Just what is their strat- 
egy, Red?” 

“It’s just like Speed said in the hud- 
dle, Coach. He said they were freezing 
the ball and trying to get us so upset 
we'd lose our heads. Speed told us not 


to try to force a score but to pass the 
ball around until we got a good shot.” 

“That’s right, Red, but that’s not the 
whole story, is it, Speed?” 

“Not by a long shot, Coach. Gosh, 
we've got it all over Parkton as far as 
passing and shooting are concerned. 
They're a green team. They don’t have 
anybody back from last year. They want 
to keep the score close and then in the 
last few minutes of the game—start 
shootin’! Then, if they get hot—good 
night!” 

“That’s right.” Coach Rockwell was 
nodding his head. “If they get hot and 
happen to hit with a few of their shots 
and you fellows get excited and miss— 
you're going to lose the game that 
everybody expects you to win!” 

Striking the table with his fist, he 
emphasized each word: “I want you to 
get that ball! And when you get it, 
keep it until you get a good shot under 
the basket. The first playef@who takes a 
heave shot is going to come out of the 
game—and stay out! We've got to play 
this one smart. Keep in mind that you're 
two points behind. That means you've 
got to play heads-up on the defense. 
You'll get ahead—I know that, but not 
by taking hope shots. Understand? 
Lefty? Buzz? Taps? All right then!” 

The boys listened intently as Coach 
Rockwell went on. 

“Now, when we get ahead, we'll use 
the freeze!” 

He tarned to the blackboard and 
quickly drew the outline of the front 
half of a basketball court on the sur- 
face. He explained that they must be 
sure to get across the middle line 
in ten seconds and be sure to stay in 
the front half of the court. If they 
stepped on the center line or a side 
line, they’d lose the ball. 


“And be careful of your passes. Keep 
the ball moving and keep moving your- 
self. No dribbling, and keep spread out. 
Remember, they'll be out to steal the 
ball and they'll double up on you 
if you don’t keep moving. Taps, you 
stand in the front half of the free-throw 
circle.” Rockwell turned to the board 
and placed a T in the circle near the 
free-throw line. “Be careful—don’t let 
your foot touch the free-throw line or 
the three-second rule will be in effect 
and we may lose the ball— 

“Follow the paths shown on the 
board, and I want every player to meet 
the ball—come to your teammate with 
the ball. No blind passes! Now, Speed, 
you've got two time-outs left—use them 
if you need them. In that last quarter 
if we get ahead—which we will—we're 
going to freeze the ball right up to the 
gun. Understand? We'll give Bill Rob- 
bins a little of his own medicine!” 

All heads were nodding. They could 
see now what the coach had meant by 
playing with your head. There was 
more to basketball than passing, drib- 
bling, and shooting. No wonder there 
were sO many upsets in basketball. A 
strange offense or defense, or a planned 
strategy such as Parkton was using to- 
night, might easily upset the best team 
in the state. 


Cur glanced down at Taps’ ankle. 
Taps caught his eye and shook his head 
almost imperceptibly from side to side. 
His ankle was troubling him. Chip had 
noticed that in the first half. Parkton’s 
style had made it easier on Taps since 
he hadn’t been forced to do much run- 
ning. If Coach Robbins found out that 
Taps had a bad leg, the Parkton center 
might run him into the ground and out 
of the game. 
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IZE in the Higgins scholastic awards 


sponsored for 20 consecutive years by the makers of & 
HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 


63 cash prizes — 27 gifts —chances for scholarships 


Classroom work in drawing ink by Junior and Senior High School students may * 
be entered in competition in any of these fields: FREE HAND DRAWING IN 

COLORED INKS—FREE HAND DRAWING IN BLACK INKS—CAR.- . 
TOONING—MECHANICAL DRAWING—A nearby department store spon- . 


sor (perhaps in your city) exhibits entries and © 
awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or © 


HIGGINS 


write to Scholastic, 7 East 12th St., New York 3.3 Bi 


INK €0., ING, 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN 15. N. Y. 
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The second-half tempo speeded up a 
bit, but at the end of the third period 
Parkton was still leading, 16-15. Taps 
had been going from bad to worse. 
The Parkton center had discovered that 
Taps was hurt and was running rings 
around him. 

Shortly after the fourth period started 
Coach Rockwell removed Taps from 
the game. There was only a slight splat- 
ter of applause for the big center who 
had looked so bad. Taps had tried to 
keep from limping, and the fans didn’t 
know he had a bad ankle; they thought 
he was being outplayed. Bill English re- 
ported for Taps. He and the Parkton 
center were about the same size. 

Now the fans were in an uproar; the 
end of the game was in sight. The Big 
Reds had to go ahead soon, if they 
were going to win this game! Speed 
and Red were trying to set up their 
pet give-and-go play. They maneuvered 
slowly and carefully. 

Suddenly Speed cut in front of Red, 
changed direction, and cut hard for the 
basket. Red looped a high, set-shot pass 
over the head of Speed’s guard who 
was trailing the speedster in his sud- 
den dash for the goal. It seemed as if 
the ball were going clear out of bounds, 
but at the last second Speed leaped 
high in the air and grasped the ball 
with his left hand. His body seemed to 
hang in space as he tried to get control 
of the ball. With a desperate twist of 
his body he hooked a one-handed bank 
shot against the glass backboard, and 
the ball fell through the hoop to put 
Valley Falls in the lead for the first 
time during the game. The crowd went 
wild. 

Speed immediately called time out, 
and Rockwell substituted the Scott 
brothers for Buzz Todd and Lefty 
Peters. Howie and Lennie were expert 
passers and dribblers but poor shots 
The Rock’s strategy was obvious to 
every player on the bench; now it would 
be Valley Falls’ turn to hold the ball if 
they could get it before Parkton could 
score. 

Parkton brought the ball up the court 
carefully—too carefully—they were tight 
and jittery. Speed seemed to be out on 
his feet. He moved slowly with appar- 
ent effort. He was bent slightly forward, 
holding his side with one hand; breath- 
ing in short, quick gasps, through parted 
lips. 

Chip had seen Speed pull this trick 
many times; behind this assumed ap- 
pearance was a hawklike concentration. 
Then a Parkton player fell for the fake. 
He threw a cross-court pass toward 
Speed’s opponent, but the ball never 
reached its mark. Speed shot forward 
like a streak of lightning, intercepted 
the ball, and dribbled for the basket. 
He might have scored, but he didn’t 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Daydreams you 


can make 
come true! 


The rush of cool air in your face 
as you drift down upon your 
objective—the exhilarating 
self-confidence you'll feel as 
you guide yourself safely to a 
chosen spot—then the first hur- 
ried moments as you set up 
vital communications, prepare 
for the torrent of orders and 
reports that’ll be your responsi- 
bility—that’s the kind of career 
you can have in the Airborne! 


After high school, a career in 
Uncle Sam’s Army will mean 
such moments as these if you 
plan now. Along with highly- 
skilled technical training, you'll 
develop the ease and soldierly 
bearing that comes from steel- 
tough fitness—from being a 
leader. While others your age 
are still undecided about school- 


in Planning Your Future; 


ing and jobs, you'll be well on 
your way toward a career, learn- 
ing, paying your own way as 
you go. You'll be doing a man’s 
job in the Regular Army! 


Think of the Army, First! 





PEACE IS AMERICAS 
MOST IMPORTANT BUSINEss 


The sew peacetime Army ond Air Force offer young mee... 
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®% BEST OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCEMENT 
% UNUSUAL RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
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Freeze the Ball 


(Concluded from page 37) 


try it. His opponent was right on his 
heels as Speed circled back from the 
basket and continued the dribble. 

Only a minute of play remained, and 
now Parkton got a dose of its own med- 
icine. Valley Falls was freezing the ball 
perfectly. Closer and closer the Park- 
ton players pressed, but Lennie, Howie, 
Red, and Speed were passing beauti- 
fully. 

Then Bill English brought dismay to 
every Valley Falls rooter in the gym— 


he fouled a Parkton player. Bill had 
been trying to keep out of the way but 
had collided with an opponent and a 
foul was called against him for charging. 

As the players moved down the floor 
to the Parkton basket Coach Rockwell 
sent Soapy Smith in for English. The 
move surprised Soapy and everyone else 
—Soapy was the slowest man on the 
team. 

The crowd was deathly still as the 
Parkton center moved to the free-throw 
line. Scarcely pausing he dropped the 
ball cleanly through the net—the score 
was tied. The crowd went wild. Thirty 
seconds left to play—Valley Falls’ ball. 





Win Some 
Spending Money! 
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FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 





FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a star half-back named Green 
Who was quick to run out of steam. 

To Planters he was led 

And on crisp peanuts fed 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 


. Each testant may 


. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 


you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 


= 





it more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 


. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 


St., New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight January 31, 1949. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 


takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by 
the judges. 


The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 


issue of this magazine of March 6, 1949. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 





Speed passed to Red; Red to Howie; 
Howie to Lennie; then over to Speed 
who glanced at the clock and dribbled 
toward the corner. Soapy was moving 
back and forth directly under the bas- 
ket trying to gain a good pivot position. 

Chip was thinking how many times 
he had maneuvered for a good pivot 
position under the basket. Those long 
hours of practice under the old basket 
at home had served to make him the 
highest scorer in the state. Soapy was 
too slow. ... 

Speed was standing still now—hold- 
ing the ball and looking up at the big 
clock. When it showed five seconds to 
play, he faked a set shot and hooked 
the ball to Soapy. Soapy leaped high 
in the air, but before he had a chance 
to shoot the Parkton center fouled him. 

There were less than two seconds left 
to play when Soapy walked to the foul 
line; he held the game in the palm of 
his hand. 

Chip looked at Rockwell. If Coach 
could only substitute someone for 
Soapy now . . . someone to shoot the 
foul. But that couldn’t be done. The 
rules didn’t permit it. The player fouled 
had to try for the free throw before a 
substitute could take his place. 

Rockwell was leaning over, hands 
covering his face, looking steadily down 
at the floor. Soapy, standing on the free- 
throw line, turned toward the players 
on the bench and grinned. Chip could 
have killed him! 

The referee handed the ball to Soapy. 
Rockwell lifted his head slightly and 
peeked out between his spread fingers. 

Nonchalantly, as if nothing were of 
any importance, Soapy smiled once 
more toward the bench and bounced 
the ball on the floor. Then he winked 
confidently toward Coach Rockwell and 
threw the ball right through the basket! 
The game was over! Valley Falls 18- 
Parkton 17. 

The ending of the game was the sig- 
nal for the mob to rush Soapy. The play- 
ers on the floor and those on the bench 
ganged Soapy before he could move 
away from the free-throw line. He was 
thoroughly mauled, hit on the head, 
punched on the back, shoved, slapped, 
and roughed up all the way to the dress- 
ing room. But he didn’t seem to mind; 
he kept grinning and saying: “You 
can’t hurt me by hittin’ me on the head!” 





Skunk Story 


Mama Skunk was worried because 
she could never keep track of her two 
children. They were named In and Out, 
and whenever In was in, Out was out, 
and if Out was in, In was out. One day 
she called Out in to her and told him to 
go out and bring In in. So Out went 
out and in no time at all he brought In 
in. McCall Spirit 
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The Patriot 


A farmer watched in amazement as 
his dinner guest, an Army officer, de- 
voured an astonishing amount of 
chicken, After dinner as they sat on 
the porch, a rooster came strutting by. 

“My,” exclaimed the officer, “that’s 
a mighty proud-looking rooster.” 

“He should be,” said the farmer. 


“He's just given two sons to the Army.” 


Progress 
1895—Grandma had a caller 
“Who had a timid heart. 
When they sat together 
They sat 


1920—Mother had a boy friend 
Who was bashful and shy. 
Do you think he kissed her? 
Why, he didn’t even try! 


1948—Whenever daughter’s steady calls 
He greets her with a kiss. 
When they sit together 
Theysitcloseuplikethis. 


Kuay Weekly 


Variation 


Marv had a little lamb, 
You ve heard of this before, 
But have you heard she passed her plate 


To have a little more? 
Cleveland Heights H.8.—Black and Gold 


Lament 


Have pity on those sad, sad boys 
Whose gals have done them dirt; 
There’s nothing that can dry their 
eyes— 
Except another skirt! 


Canadian High News 


Traveler 
Pookie: “During the summer I went 
on a long trip. First of all, I went to 
northern Ontario by popular demand.” 
Ed: “Who demanded it?” 
Pookie: “The people of southern On- 
tario.” 


Canadian High News 


The Baron’s Bridge 


Harold S. Vanderbilt was playing in 
a bridge tournament with his favorite 
partner, Baron Waldemar von Zedtwitz, 
who treats a hand with as much gravity 
as if it were a problem in philosophy, 
at which he is equally expert. 

With great deliberation, Vanderbilt 
had just bid three diamonds. The Baron 
was considering his own bid. A waiter 
passed behind him, carrying a tray on 
which stood a pitcher of ice water and 
some glasses. The waiter stumbled. The 
tray tilted. The pitcher upset and cas- 
caded its contents, including ice cubes, 
over the Baron’s shoulder and down the 
back of his neck. The Baron shook him- 
self slightly, addressed the waiter and 
the bridge table simultaneously: “Don’t 
do that again,” he said distantly, “I 
don’t like it—four diamonds.” The game 
continued. 

Quote 
No Cause for Worry 

“My son doesn’t want to get married.” 

“Yeah? Well, wait until the wrong 
girl comes along.” 


McCall Spirit 


Plain English? 


Pretty good at pronunciation, eh? 
Read this out loud. It’s written in plain 
English: 

“Cecil Wavertree of Woolfardisworth 
and Magdalen College rides to the Bel- 
voir hounds on Hayward’s heath.” 

If you got half of it right you're a 
Yank. If you got eight or nine words 
right you're a genius. If you got all 14 
of them, let’s face it—you’re an English- 
man. 

Here’s the way it should sound: 
“Cissel Wawtry of Woolzery and Maud- 
len College rides to the Beever hounds 
on Heward’s hawth.” 

Prize pronunciations in Britain are 
those of the names of villages, but sur- 
names run a close second. 

Pontefract is pronounced Fomfrey, 
Slaithwaite is Slowit, Sawbridgeworth 
is Sapsworth, Cirencester is Sisseter, 
and Towcester is Toaster. In Kent there 
is a town named Romney which the 
townsfolk call Rummy. In Hampshire 
there is another Romney. There it is 
called Rumzy. 

But you don’t have to worry about 
pronouncing the name of that famous 
village in Anglesey, Wales: Llanfairpwll- 
gwyngyllgogerychwtrndrobwillllandisili- 
ogogogoch. It’s pronounced just like it’s 
spelled! 


Magazine Digest 
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Good Idéa 


A little man came into the office of a 
psychiatrist. 

“I was wondering,” the little man 
said timidly, “if you couldn't split my 
personality for me?” 

The doctor looked puzzled. “Split 
your personality? Why would you want 
that done?” 

Tears tumbled down the little man’s 
tace. “Oh, doctor,” he wailed, “I’m so 
lonesome!” 

ous 


Oh, What He Missed! 


After church one Sunday, the Mrs. 
asked her husband, “Did you notice the 
chinchilla coat on the lady in front of 
us in church, today?” 

“Er—no. Afraid I was dozing,” 
the apologetic reply. 

“Huh,” the Mrs. snorted. “A lot ot 
good the service did you!” 


came 


Quoi 


The Whole Truth 


A man, filling out a job application 
blank, came to the question: Have You 
Ever Been Arrested? His answer was, 
“No.” The next question asking “Why?” 
was meant for those who answered the 
first part in the affirmative. Nevertheless 
he answered it with, “Never got 
caught.” 

Quote 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES — Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Il- 
lustration, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Textile Design 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 


SENIORS Sell your classmates 
America's Most Beau- 
tiful and Complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
x NAME CARDS 
se and earn rae commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
112A Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Prices subject to 20° Federal Tax 














today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa 





Free Catalogue of canes” 
and Club Pins and Rings. 
2 Pin No. C 7, Silver Plated. 
40c each. Ring No. R525 
Sterling Silver $2.25 each 





Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. 
highest commissions. onthiy Bulletins, 
Your cards FREE! Agencies going like wild- 
fire. Hurry! wee CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTI s, Box 235-N, 
Pittsburgh 30, 





Finest quality. Over 300 artist 
) = Tw apne free catalog a = . 
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BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 








Brownie Flash Six-20 Camera 
Makes splendid snaps “right 
around the clock.” Full-color 
pictures, too, in bright sun- 
light. Two-position focusing 
helps you get sharp, clear 
snaps. Negatives, 244 by 314 

$10.50 plus tax; SiechaBier, 
$2.50 plus tax. 


Baby Brownie Special Camera 


Makes good snaps simple, sure. 


Full-color, too, in bright sun- 
light. Fixed focus lens. Nega- 
tives, 154 x 214. $2.75 plus tax, 





Brownie Refiex Camera 
Large image on the view finder 
gives you a preview of your 
picture. So easy to make sure 
your snaps are composed just 
right.. Negatives, 154 x 1% 
$9.50 plus tax; Flasholder, 
$3.45 plus tax. 


hich 
Hoda Camera | 
for 


hristmas $ 


Here’s help in making up your mind 


Looking for a camera ...a camera for 
a beginner...for an all-out ace...or 
for someone in between? 


On this page are six cameras. For 
the money, each is tops in its class. 
Chances are your Kodak dealer has 
these or other Kodak cameras. Ask him 
for the full story of what each of them 
has to offer—color shots, flash shots, 
action pictures, and so on. 

Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Kodak Duafiex Camera 

Big, brilliant reflecting finder 
shows you exactly what you're 
getting before you press the 
button. Fixed focus. Nega- 
tives, 244 x 214. $11.75 plus 


tax, including protective lens 


shield, neck strap.~Flasholder, 
$2.50 plus tax. 


Kodak Flash Bantam Camera 
f/4.5—Smallest Kodak 
miniature; fits pocket or 
handbag. Makes full-color 
Kodachrome transparencies 
—for projection on home 
screen—for big Kodachrome 
Prints. Lumenized //4.5 lens. 
1/200-second shutter. Built- 
in flash. $50 plus tax. 
Flasholder, $9.50 plus tax. 


Kodak Tourist Camera 

Finest folding model yet. 
Smart, modern styling. En- 
closed optical view finder. New 
type shutter release for bed- 
rock steadiness. tach. and- 
white pictures, 244 x 34; 
Kodacolor Prints, about 

3 x'4l4. Range of models 
from $25 to $61.50 plus tax. 


Prices subject to change 
without notice 


“‘Kodak”’ is a trade-mark 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Military in Government 


Digest of the Debate 


Traditionally, thé military have been 
subordinated to the civilian direction of 
the United States Government. The 
charge has been made that military 
men are unduly influencing our national 
policies. 

Those who support the charge argue 
that our State Department is headed by 
General Marshall and that many of his 
subordinates are military men; that sev- 
eral of our diplomatic posts, including 
our embassy in Russia, are headed by 
the military. The newly created National 
Security Council, it is pointed out, is 
dominated by the military. The Navy 
influenced our Government to insist 
that former Japan islands be entrusted 
to us without any future U. N. inspec- 
tion. The military have sought to dom- 
inate civilian development of atomic 
power and have lobbied for a peace- 
time draft and expanded military 
expenditures. They have sought to base 
our policy in Palestine and Spain on 
military considerations. Three years 
after the war. the military are stil] run- 
ning occupied countries instead of act- 
ing as a police force. 

Opponents of the idea that the mil- 
itarv are exercising undue influence 
argue that it is natural and necessary for 
military men to be active in government 
only three vears after 2 world conflict, 
when a “cold war” is still being waged. 
General Marshall, thev hold, is a 
diplomat-administrator by experience 
who is advised chiefly by civilians and 
not “militarv minds.” Basic policies like 
the Marshall Plan and Truman Doctrine 
must take into consideration military 
opinions. Also, the lessons of two wars 
should convince us that preparedness 
involves military opinion. Furthermore, 
military men are more readily available 
for low-paid Government jobs and are 
always willing to take orders. 


Aim 


To have students understand the 
arguments for and against the propo- 
sition that military influence in our 
government has increased. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What evidence is there that our 
traditional attitude toward the military 
is' to keep them subordinate to the 
civilians in government? 

2. Which of the arguments holding 
that the military are gaining undue in- 
fluence in our government do you 
regard as most convincing? Why? 


3. Which of the arguments is the 
strongest in your opinion? Why? 


Activities 

1. Dramatize the arguments pro and 
con by appointing teams to debate the 
issue: “Resolved: That military men 
are exercising undue influence on our 
government.” Additional references are 
indicated below. 

2. Have pupils interview their par- 
ents or other adults. They can ask: Gen- 
eral Marshall is a military man, and he 
is also the top official, except for the 
President, in the field of foreign affairs. 
Do you think a civilian would be better 
in such a position? Why? Report to 
class. 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers,” Senior 
Scholastic (Teacher edition), November 
17, 1948, p. 3-T. 


Pacific Orphans (p. 10) 


Digest of the Article 

After World Wir II the United States 
was given a “strategic area” trusteeship 
over 623 islands and inlets in the Pacific. 
We have the right to fortify the islands. 


Formerly Japanese mandates, they are 
of slight economic importance. Food is 
limited in variety, but plentiful for the 
snatives. The culture of the islanders 
ranges from the Stone Age to educated 
natives of Guam. There is a dispute be- 
tween the Navy and Interior Depart- 
ments over who can best administer the 
islands. We are pledged to promote the 
political and economic development of 
the islands. We, of course, continue to 
retain other possessions in the Pacific, 
without special responsibility to the 
U. N. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Under what circumstances did we 
first acquire most of our holdings in the 
Pacific? (Spanish-American War) 


2. Why are our trusteeships in the 
Pacific regarded as “strategic areas”? 
(Essential to U. S. defense in the air 
age.) 

3. Come up to the wall map and point 
out our major possessions in the Pacific. 
What connection is there between our 
Pacific possessions and national defense? 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers,” Senior 
Scholastic (Teacher edition) , November 
10, 1948, p. 3-T. 


Austria (p. 7) 
Digest of the Article 


The Austrian Empire was dismem- 
bered after World War I, and all that 
remains of Austria is a country the size 
of Maine with a population of about 
six million. In 1938 it was invaded by 
Hitler's hordes and annexed to Ger- 
many. During the war, the eventual 
independence of Austria was pledged 
by the U. S., Britain, and Russia. When 
the war was ended Austria was jointly 
occupied by four powers. Although 
there are four zones, Austria, unlike 
Germany, has a central government and 
can make laws subject to unanimous 
disapproval by the occupying powers. 

Obstacles to a treaty of peace with 





2-T 


Austria are differences between Russia 
and the Western powers.~Despite the 
Western contention, based upon Mos- 
cow and Potsdam declarations, that 
Austria is a liberated country and rot 
a conquered enemy, the Russians are 
claiming reparations and are supporting 
Yugoslavia’s claim to reparations and a 
slice of Carinthia. Russian troops are 
“living off the land” in contrast to other 
troops, and Russia is removing “German 
assets” from its eastern zone, despite 
the Western objection that most of the 
property was seized from Austria by 
the Germans. - 


Aim 
To have students understand (a) 
the comparative status of Austria and 


Germany today; and (b) the obstacles 
to conclusion of a treaty with Austria. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Both Germany and Austria are 
being occupied by the victorious powers. 
What difference is there, however, in 
the attitude of the Western powers 
towards the two countries? 

2. How does the fact that Austria is 
being occupied by foreign troops affect 
its chances for recovery? 

8. Why has there been so great a 
delay in withdrawing occupation forces 
from Austria? 


Activity 

Pupil report on Austria between 
World Wars, as background for discus- 
sion. Pupils may use the table of con- 
tents and index in John Gunther's 
Inside Europe for significant material. 


Civil Liberties in Court (p. 9) 
Activity 

Start a clipping collection on civil 
liberties as defined in the article. Indi- 
cate source and date of news reports, 
editorials, cartoons, pictures, etc. After 
several weeks, pupils may be asked to 


report on civil liberties in the U. S. 
today. 


Young Voices (p. 22) 


Aim 

To consider Eleanor Rosenblum’s 
story, “Never a Lie,” as a lesson in prac- 
tical idealism. 


Motivation 


Is there any principle or standard of 
conduct which you believed in as a 
child—and, for that matter, may still 
believe in—that was seriously shaken 
by some action on the part of another? 


Coming Up! 


in future issues 


December 15, 1948 

Foreign Article: Belgium Bounces 
Back. National Article: Will New Clo- 
ture Rules End Senate Filibustering? 
Pro-and-Con: Chivalry—Shall We Give 
It Back to King Arthur? 

History Behind the News: Civil Lib- 
erties in Court, II—by Dr. Commager. 

Short Story: Bill Wickey’s Christmas 
Turkey, by Sarah M. Lockwood. 


December 22 and 29, 1948 
No Issues—Christmas holiday. 


January 5, 1949 


Great Issues: War and Peace. Na- 
tional Article: Congress at Work (meth- 
ods and procedures). Foreign Article: 
Achievements of the U. N. General As- 
sembly. 





Topics for Discussion 


Explain the antagonism between 
Herbie and Ted. Why is Herbie -so 
wounded by Ronnie’s conduct toward 
him the day of the big dinner party? 
Account for Herbie’s belief that one 
should never tell a lie, no matter how 
great the provocation to do so. Is Herbie 
always a sympathetic character? Ex- 
plain. Is there a flaw in his reasoning? 
If so, what is it? As you grow older, do 
you find yourself believing that a com- 
promise of values is sometimes necessary 
or desirable? Give reasons for your 
answer. Are there some ideals that, in 
your opinion, should never be scrapped 
or compromised? Mention one or two. 


Activities 

1. Have each of your students write 
a story or an essay describing, as ob- 
jectively as possible, a disillusioning 
experience in his own life—or the life 
of someone he knows. 


2. Divide your class into two groups. 
Ask the first group to read and report 
on one work by a writer who advocated 
some form of personal or social idealism. 
Good material will be found in the writ- 
ings of Sir Thomas Malory, Sir Thomas 
More, William Wordsworth, Elizabeth 
and Robert Browning, Rupert Brooke, 
A. J. Cronin, Lloyd C. Douglas. Have 
the second group contrast with these 
the work of a more disi!lusioned writer; 
for example, Jonathan Swift, Oscar 
Wilde, A. E. Housman, Thomas Hardy, 
George Gissing, Aldous Huxley, Ermest 
Hemingway. 


Freeze the Ball (p. 23) 


Assignment 

Reread Clair Bee’s 
Pass,” Senior Scholastic, 
1948, p. 17. 
Aim 

To compare and contrast “Touch. 
down Pass” with “Freeze the Ball,” the 
basketball story by the same author 
which appears in this issue. 


“Touchdown 
October 6, 


Motivation 

Most of you have seen at least one 
high-school basketball game. In his 
account of the big Parkton-Valley Falls 
game, does Clair Bee describe the game 
as you know it? 


Topics for Discussion 

Account for the author’s success as 
a writer of sports stories. Though 
“Touchdown Pass” is a football story 
and “Freeze the Ball” a story of the 
basketball court, both follow more or 
less the same technical formula. Evy- 
plain. What characters in “Touchdown 
Pass” also appear in “Freeze the Bal!” 
Who is the hero of the first story? Whi is 
the hero of the second? Was the ending 
of the second story in any way a sur- 
prise? Explain. Describe the rival strat 
egies of Coach Robbins and Coach 
Rockwell. What is a shot sheet? 
Activities 

1. Have one or two of your students 
tell the rest of the class about the most 
exciting basketball game they've seen, 
or taken part in. Be sure that these 
descriptions bring out certain technical 
highlights of the game in terms that a 
layman would understand. 

2. Ask your pupils to write a basket- 
ball story on personal experience. 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 15) 

I. Austria: a-l1; b-1; c-1; d-4; e-4; f-3; 
g-2.~ 

II. Military Influence: 1-N; 2-Y; 3-Y 
4-Y; 5-Y; 6-N; 7-N; 8-Y; 9-Y; 10-N. 

III. Pacific Islands: 1-Spanish-American 
War; 2-fish; 3-Japan; 4-League of Nations; 
5-Security Council; 6-trusteeship; 7-Navy; 
8-Britain; 9-Russia; 10-Philippine Islands 

IV. Suburban Growth: 1-C; 2-C;! 3-E; 
4-E; 5-C. 


Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 16) 

I. Word-Wise Is World-Wise: 1-b, 2-a 
3-b, 4-c, 5-a, 6-a, 7-c, 8-b, 9-b, 10-c. 

II. Spreading Out the Cities: 1-lowa, 
2-Alexandria, Va., 3-Indian River, Fla., 
4-New York City, 5-Toledo, O. 

III. Young Voices: 1-d, 2-a, 3-e, 4-b, 5-f 

IV. Freeze the Ball: 1-F, 2-T, 3-T, 4-F. 

Words to the Wise: 1-chew, 2-riot, 
3-sop, 4-tumble, 5-pink, 6-piper, 7-dis- 
aster, 8-fair-weather, 9-Spain, 10-bor- 
rowed. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Austria 
This week in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLET: Austria Under Allied Occupation, by W. N. 
Hadsel (Foreign Policy Report, Vol. 22, No. 12, Nov. 1, 
48) Foreign Policy Assn., 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 16. 25 
cents. 

ARTICLES: “Vienna,” Life, Oct. 18, ‘48. “Austria: Key 
tor War and Peace,” K. Renner, Foreign Affairs, July, ‘48. 
“Austria Blames the Soviets,” A. Kendrick, New Republic, 
july 26, "48. “Austrian Peace,” O. Pollack, Annals of Amer- 
ican Academy, May, *48. “Independent Austria,” M. Foul- 
krod, Current History, May, ‘47. “Reporter in Vienna,” J. 
Wechsberg, New Yorker, March 6, ’48. “Austria: Once Lib- 
erated, Twice Shy,” J. W. Vandercook, Harper's, Oct. °47. 
‘Austria Holds On,” K. Gruber, Foreign Affairs, April, ‘48. 
‘Vienna is the Battleground of East and West,” R. Smith, 
Business Week, Sept. 27, °47. “Paradox of Austria,” L. Lania, 
United Nations World, Nov. ’48. “Freedom for Austria. . . 
When?” and “Carinthia, Austrian Trouble-spot,” World 
Week, Nov. 17, °47. 

BOOKS: Reaching for the Stars, Nora Waln (Little, 
Brown, *39), $3.00; Austrian Requiem, Kurt Schuschnigg 
(Putnam, °47), $3.50; Twilight in Vienna, Willi Frischauer 
(Houghton, Mifflin, °38), $3.00; The Last Five Hours of 
Austria, Eugen Lennhoff (Stokes, 38), $2.50; Austria from 
Habsburg to Hitler, Charles Adams Gulick (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press, ’48), $20. 

The Austrian Consulate General Information Department, 
309 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, has available varied pamphlet 
and reprint material. 


Paraguay 


January 12 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Republics of the Pampas, by Sidney 
Creenbie (Good Neighbor Series), Row, 1943. Paraguay— 
The Guarani Country, by Ben F. Crowson (12c), 1948, 
United Nations Education Center, 334 Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Paraguay, Country of Rivers (10c) prepared 
by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 1944, ob- 
tained from the U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Paraguay (American Nation Series), 1943, 
5c), Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Our Footloose Correspondents,” by O. 
Meeker, New Yorker, October 11, 1947; “Nick of Time,” 
Time, September 1, 1947; “Color Cruising in Paraguay,” 
National Geographic Magazine, October 1943. 

BOOKS: The River Plate Republics, by Betty De Sherbi- 
nin, $4,00 (Coward-McCann, 1947). Paraguayan Inter- 
lude, by C. W. Craig, $3.00 (Stokes, 1936). Gran Chaco 
Calling, by M. H. Gibson, $3.50 (Ryerson, 1934). Paraguay 
in Story and Pictures, by L. Donaldson, 75c. (McLeod, 
1944), 

FILM: Paraguay (South America series). Produced and 
distributed by the Society for Visual Education, 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Silent, black-and-white, 
36 frames. Sale. Customs, people, occupations, and size of 
Paraguay. 

SCRIPT: Paraguay (No. 259, Pan America Calling). Fit- 
teen minute script. Loan from Educational Radio Script and 
lranscription Exchange, U. S$. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. How Jesuits were largely responsible for 
the development of Paraguay. 


Christmas 


Here are a few selected magazine articles and books 
which may be helpful in planning Christmas programs or 
outside reading. 


ARTICLES: “Christmas Carol Caravan, Waukegan, Ill.” 
Recreation, Nov. ‘47. “Old Fashioned Christmas in New 
Engiand,” T. Tudor, Parents Mag., Dec. '47. “Santa Claus, 
A Busy Man,” Rotarian, Dec. ’47. “Silent Night, Holy Night,” 
M. Dunn, Etude, Dec. °47, “Album of Christmas Carols,” 
Life, Dec. 22, ’47. “Christmas Greeters,” Woman's Home 
Companion, Dec. °47. “Run-away Sled,” Recreation, Nov, 
47. “Christmas Sky,” V. A. Storey, Independent Woman, 
Dec. °47, “Miracle Tree,” K. Rolland, Good Housekeeping, 
Dec. *47. “Pigeon That Went to Church on Christmas Eve.” 
E. Yates, National Education Association Journal, Dec. °47. 
“Mr. Mudgins Meets Santa Claus,” L. Roedocker, Senior 
Scholastic, Dec. 15, °47, “Christmas Traditions,” L. Harris, 
United Nations World, Dec. ’47. 


BOOKS: Home Book of Christmas, May L. Becker (Dodd, 
Mead, '41), $3.50; Let's Celebrate Christmas, Horace J. 
Gardner (A. S. Barnes, 40) $2.50; 1001 Christmas Facts 
and Fancies, Alfred Carl Hottes (De la Mare, "44) $2.50; 
Christmas Book, Dominic Lewis and George Heseltine (E. P. 
Dutton, ’28) $2.00; Christmas Tales for Reading Aloud, 
Robert Lohan (Daye, °46) $3.75; Christmas, Robert H. 
Schauffler (Dodd, Mead, ’07), $2.50; Christmas Every- 
where, Elizabeth Sechrist (Macrae Smith Co., 36), $2.00; 
Make Your Own Merry Christmas, Anne B. Wertsner (Bar- 
rows, 46), $2.00; Fireside Book of Folk Songs, M. D. Boni 
(Simon and Schuster, °47), $3.95; A Fireside Book of Yule- 
tide Tales, Edward Wagenknecht (Bobbs, ’48), $4.00. 


Fats and Oils 


January 12 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: A Tale of Soap and Water, Cleanliness In- 
stitute, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Single copies 
tree. 


ARTICLES: “World Production of Fats Improves,” U. N. 
Bulletin, Aug. 1, '48, “Fat in the Fire,” Time, Sept. 13, °48. 
“Amazon Rich in Food Oils,” Science News Letter, June 12, 
"48. “No Soap; Synthetic Detergents,” Fortune, Oct. °47 
“Shall We Take the Wraps Off Margarine?” Senior Schol- 
astic, Feb. 2, °48. “Operation Peanuts,” Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, Oct. 2, ’48. “Linseed Impasse,” Business 
Week, Sept. 11, 48. “A New Map of Tung Production in 
Southeastern United States,” Journal of Geography, Nov. '48 
“Codliver Oil,” Hygeia, May °47. 


BOOKS: Modern Chemists and Their Work, C. Borth 
(Blakiston), $1, pp. 213-240, Basketful; the Story of Our 
Foods, 1. Eberle (Crowell, °46), $2, pp. 228-239. Neu 
Riches From The Soil, W. McMillen (Van Nostrand, °46), 
$3, pp. 159-175. Useful Plants of the World, W. N. Clute 
(Clute, °43), $3.75, pp. 172-180. 


NOTE: Opening of World Week series on U. S. Posses- 
sions, for which references were listed in Tools for Teachers, 
Nov. 17, has been postponed from Jan. 12 issue to Feb. 
2 issue. 





We're lucky 


...thanks to YOU! 


We don’t have to employ a 


coterie of clairvoyants to 


reveal what you want in your classroom magazines. 


And we don't have to trust an outside opinion poll for 
reliable information about your supplementary reading 


preferences. 


We receive a great deal of editorially helpful information 


from you, and are guided by 
of Scholastic Magazines. 


it in planning the content 


It is only right that teachers should decide what they 
want in their classroom magazines. That is why the 
lion’s share of our editorial program is determined by 
your suggestions and by the counsel of our Editorial 
Advisory Board, headed by Dr. John W. Studebaker. 


Profit by Renewing Your Subscription Early 


Plan now to have again the 
benefit of the classroom help 
contained in your Scholastic 
Magazine. 

Plan now and spare yourself 
a last minute decision in the 
Christmas and end-of-the-term 
rush. Leave the beginning of 
next term free for your many 
classroom problems. 

This week you will receive a 
letter and order card so you 
can receive your ~ favorite 
Scholastic Magazine without 
interruption. You may revise 
this order next semester. 


It is definitely to your advan- 
tage, as well as ours, to renew 
when you receive this letter. 


Scholastic Magazines 


7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





Off the Press 


Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D. Eis. 
enhower. Doubleday, 1948. 559 pp., 
$5. 

In the Army, there is a saying that 
when an officer receives an order to 
carry out an assignment which is eit}er 
onerous or impossible, he snaps, “Ser- 
geant! Do it!” And the order is carried 
out. There is no record, however, of a 
sergeant being instructed “to land on 
the coast of France and thereafter to 
destroy the German ground forces,” 
That command was received by General 
Eisenhower. 

It is the account of how these simple 
but all-encompassing directives were 
prepared and implemented which 
makes Eisenhower's story fascinating 
and revealing. That it is free of tech- 
nical military jargon and illustrated }y 
dramatic pictures and maps makes it 
a mine which laymen will rush to ey- 
plore. Nor does the General bypass in- 
cidents which were grist for the news- 
paper mill during the heaviest fighting. 
The Patton “face-slapping” affair is 
described in detail. It was complicated 
by personal friendship, Patton’s unques- 
tionable military value, the morale-shat- 
tering effect of his behavior, and the 
weight of public pressure. 

This and other episodes, combined 
with balanced judgments of great and 
small contemporaries, including Mar- 
shall, Churchill, Darlan, Giraud, and 
Zhukov, enrich the pattern of events 
from the days preceding Pearl Harbor 
to the current rift with the Russians. 
The final chapter on Russia highlights 
General Eisenhower's keen perceptions 
of Russian strength and weakness. 

The wealth of detail in this book 
never hides Eisenhower, the man. It 
will, of course, be widely read by 
adults. It can be recommended to senior 
high school students as one of the most 
important and readable personal ac- 
counts of World War II. 


Student’s Handbook of Science, by 
Bernard Udane and Herman W. Gil- 
lary. Frederick Ungar Publishing 
Co., 1948. 208 pp., $.75 (paper 
covers). 

Science students in the secondary 
schools will find this handbook an in- 
exhaustible reservoir of information 
about science. Teachers, too, will find 
in it the answers to many questions 
posed by pupils ranging from their 
chances for a science scholarship to how 
to become a radio ham. Distinctly not a 
review book, this handy guide to the 
sciences contains chapters on how to 
prepare for a career in science, how to 
be a better science student, and de- 
veloping science hobbies at home. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





